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Molirive _—_— aut EG i cauſas 


— ſhrouds 

With miſts their perſons, and involves in clouds, . 
That thus unſeen, their paſſage none might ſtay, 
= Or force to tell the cauſes of their way. 


Dzxrven's Tranſlation; 


5 Y Tur anonymous Writer of a. Periodical 
Paper, when he firſt aſſumes his office, is almoſt 
unavoidably liable to have his imagination a little 
overheated, and his ſelf-complacency. unuſually 
excited, It ſeems tohim, that the friendly cloud 
of Zneas, for which the heart of boyiſh deſire 
has ſo often throbbed, is at once his own. Fear- 
leſs from conviQtion of ſecurity, and ſhrouded in 
impenetrable darkneſs, he is to go boldly forth 
among the haunts of men, and gather in, unno- 
ticed, his plenteous harveſt of obſervation. His 
fancy wantons in the ideal res, that aQivity 
B . Is 
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is now to be gratified in excurſiveneſs, which no 
impediment can repreſs, and the purſuit of truth 
rendered certain, when the ſearching ſpirit of 
philoſophy is joined to the coolneſs of a mere 
ſpeCtator. While, as the glow of his imagina- 
tion continues to increaſe, ſtrange phantoms are 
conjured up, by the creative hand of ſelf-impor- 
tance, He ſees the injured form of Virtue, in 
ſupplication before him, look up to his exer- 
tions for ſupport ; and Vice, pale and trembling, 
await, in awful ſuſpenſe, the moment of that 
attack which is to ſhake her empire to its founda- 
tion. 
From the elevated ſplendor of viſions like theſe, 
there is ſome difficulty to deſcend at once to the 
reality of things. Floating in the brain of an 
author, they are but too apt to ſhut out the hum- 
bler ſcenes of common life, and ſuggeſt tempta- 
tions, which, as they ſpeak moſt forcibly to va- 
nity, are of courſe, not eaſily reſiſted. Againſt 
theſe Philoſophy itſelf has not always been found 
proof; and the concealed moraliſt of the day, has 
ſometimes miſuſed his privileges, to aſtoniſh the 
world with the pompous promiſe of inſtruction and 
reformation, which he was unable to fulfil, and 
by an air of diQatorial authority, to rouſe ex- 
pectations, which his powers were e little caleu- 
lated to gratify. ö 

A periodical paper has bꝛen not unaptly com- IX 
pared, to a ſtage-coach ; ſuch an author reſembles 
much 


> 


3 
much the traveller, who, under covert of his 
ohſcurity, aſſumes the character of elevated dig- 
nity, and magiſterially dogmatizes 1 in the momen- 
tary importance, which is founded on the igno- 
rance of his companions: till, having long amazed 
them with the boaſt of power, and awed them 
with the auſterity of virtue, at laſt, when the 
end of the joumey diſmiſſes him to obſcurity 
and humility, the impoſition ſtands confeſt. Nor 
are his cheated felſow-travellers ill revenged, 
when he, before whom Vice was to ſtand abaſh- 
ed, and the petulance of Folly to be mute, turns 
out at once a common man like themſelves ; and 
pei haps the cenſor general of the age, who, from 
his inquiſitorial tribunal thundered againſt the 
times, is found the recluſe and ſolitary tenant of a 
garret. * 

The Scunte, while he et that privi- 
lege of a maſk, which the public are uſually 
contented to grant, will, from the character he 
aſſumes, feel but little incitement to abuſe their 
favour, Neither ſeated in the chair of grave 
and ſolemn inſtruction, or ſtanding forth the 
profeſſed reformer of modern manners, the little 
claims he is to make on their attention, may be 
allowed, without 'the aid of any extraordinary 
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the reader is about to enter, will not be long; 9 
and if the end of it ſhall ſuggeſt to his mind any 


1 5 B 2 regret, 


means to enforce them, The journey on which 7 
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| regret, on parting with a companion of whoſe 


good intentions he is at leaſt convinced, or a, wiſh 


to renew an acquaintance from the recollection of 
either pleaſure or profit connected with it, the 


deſires of the Speculator will not be ungratified. 
Though ſome concealment has ever been in- 
dulged to periodical writers, there are certain 
claims which the preſcription of cuſtom has made 
it generally neceſſary to ſettle between the author 
and the public. A ſtranger is to be introduced, 
and ſome degree of attention, however trifling, 
may be called forth by his firſt appearance. Dr. 
Franklin has related an humorous ſtory of him- 
ſelf when travelling through the cities of America. 


The proverbial curioſity of individuals, excited 


by a new face, harraſſed his patience, and im- 
peded his progreſs; ; till he happily bethought of 
an expedient which releaſed him from the in- 
convenience. He compoſed. a ſhort recital, which 
comprehended his name, birth, country, deſti- 
nation, and intentions; by means of which, on 
arriving at a new place, he at once was able to 
ſatisfy the longings of the impatient inhabitants, 


and fave himſelf from moleſtation. 


Though the curioſity. he is ſo anxious togratify, 
is probably. only the creature of his own fancy, 
the new author is generally apt to imagine himſelf. 

in the ſame predicament as Dr. Franklin on his 


travels; and a little Wer of a ſimilar nature, 
calculated 
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calculated to allay the intenſity of curious expec- 


tation, is commonly the ſubje& of an introduc- 
tory paper. The Speculator will not deviate from 


the eſtabliſhed cuſtom, but, after the example of 
his predeceſſors, will dedicate a part of theſe firſt 
pages to the indulgence of a little egotiſm. My 
büſineſs with the world, my meaning and inten- 
tions in ſtanding forward as an author, will natu- 
rally be firſt enquired into. And what can be 
this buſineſs; 'methinks I hear ſome bilious and 


a duſt philoſopher exclaim, What other view can 


engage a reaſonable being but to combat the de- 
generacy' of the age, and bear witneſs againſt the 
fearful increaſe of vice that marks theſe later 
times? The 'philoſopher, however, is a little 
miſtaken, as I 'ſhall leave the times to mend at 
their leiſure, and this not without my reaſons. 
The attention has indeed been oſten rouſed by 
pitiable complaints of the increaſe of depravity 
which uſher in many publications of this kind. 
Writers are frequently induced to violate their 


modeſty by the requeſts of friends, too preſſing to 


be rejected, and the impending dread of ſurrep- 
titious copies. The periodical writer ſeems ſome- 
times to be uncommonly liable to the influence of 
mot her cauſe, which forces him to ruſh from his 
retreat before the public, with all his imperfec- 
tions on his head. The ſpirit of anger is raiſed 
within his boſom, and torments him like an evil 
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demo. His language i is that of impatience, not 


ment of which he appears to apprehend the worſt 
conſequences. 


| Quis in/que 
Fan fatiens urbis, tam feriens ut teneat ſe. | 
The fever of indignation burns with a fury, 
which allows not of repoſe, till an effuſion of ink 
has mitigated the rage of the more preſſing 
ſymptoms; and what ill- judging perſons are apt 


It may appear a little ſingular, that the Speculator 
ſhould ſeem to poſſeſs an immunity from a com- 
plaint ſo contagious among moraliſts, or that his 
ambition ſhould not be rouſed, in the outſet of his 
career, to break a lance in the literary cruſade 
againſt the times, in which ſo many of his bre- 
thren have been adventurers. He muſt, how- 
ever, be heard in his own defence. It appears 
from the moſt accurate obſervations, made in both 
verſe and proſe, that the age has from the time 
of the firſt poets and philoſophers, continued with 


depraved. What has ſo often been aſſerted, and 
with ſuch excellent authority for- its ſupport, it 
might be a blameable temerity to deny, though 
there are not wanting obſtinate people who ſee ſo 
little into things, as ſtill to think the intermixture 

of 


to be reſtrained, and violence, from the conceal- 
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to call blind invective and unprovcked acrimony, 
is, in fac, a neceſſary effort for ſelf-preſervation. 


the greateſt regularity to become every day more 
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of good and evil in the times to be in much the 
ſame proportions as ever. But it may juſtly be 


feared, that it is now ſo long ſince this alarming 
degeneracy began firſt to manifeſt itſelf, that 


what, in the days of Heſiod, ſuggeſted ſuch me- 


lanchely reflections to that grave author, muſt by 
this time have arrived at too high a pitch to be 


checked, but by the moſt violent means. To 
oppoſe the feeble reſiſtance of a periodical paper, 


would reſemble the vain attempt by thoſe petty 
mounds, which might confine the wanderings of 
a rivulet to impede the burſt of a torrent grown 


icceſiſtible by daily increaſe. Againſt ſuch a foe, 
armour of higher proof, and weapons more 


-weighty, muſt be demanded, than thofe which 
glitter in the lighter bands of literature. Their 
little manceuvres and irregular incurſions may be 


efficacious in harraſſing Hypocriſy, or driving 


Folly from her entrenchments, but can make no 


impreſſion on the great body of Vice, which hi- 


therto we are told has, like a Tartar army, only 


deriyed ſucceſſive ſtrength from fruitleſs oppoſi- 


tion. We, however, though little able to con- 
.tend, may from our retreat, point out to others a 


ſource of conſolation under a depravity ſo cala- 


mitous. It may be conſidered, that what has ſo 


long continued to increaſe, muſt probably, at laſt 


arrive at its higheſt point; and though, from the 
diſcoveries. of ſome writers of this country, we 
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| Have ſo great reaſon to fear that acme has taken 
Place at this unhappy period, we have a diſinte- 
reſted ſatistaQtion ſtill remaining. Knowing that 
nothing human can long be ſtationary, the pro- 
ſpect of the future may conſcle us for the preſent; 
and the exceſs of the evil we ſuffer in our own 
perſons, be ſoftened by looking forward to a pro- 
-Portionable decreaſe of degeneracy in our more 
fortunate poſterity ; this point being ſettled, all 
other queſtions come nearly under one head. 
What is the Speculator ? That which the whiſ- 
pers of ſelf-flattery ſuggeſt as ſo likely to be de- 
manded, ſhall receive a ready and fimple ſolution, 
It ſhall be anſwered by a little ſketch of my own 
Frame of mind, which, by at once letting the 
reader into my character, will put it in his power 
to aſcertain the expectation which may be founded 
on it. The Speculator is one who has contributed 
little, perhaps, to the practical utility of the arts 
of life; though his mind is ever fervid with plans, 
in the ideal completion of which, his imagination 
has ſometimes triumphed in anticipating the 
-praiſe and gratitude of others. The air-built ſyſ- 
tems of abſtract philoſophy, and the ſordid calcu- 
lations by which the vice and weakneſs of mankind 
is made ſubſervient to intereſted deſign, have 
been equally remote from his boſom. He is one, 
 -who from little conformity in his habits, and lefs 
6 in his n to what is called the 
| World, 
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World, began at ar early period to find but a 
VE faint intereſt in thoſe purſuits which occupied ſo 
arongly the breaſts around him. For theſe, his 
internal feelings had whiſpered him, he was not 
formed. Even when immerſed in the noiſe and 
hurry of life, his imagination looked forward 
fondly to a'time, when, detached from the whirl- 
ing vortex 'of affairs, he was to hover at will 
above the ſcene of things, and watch, in undiſ- 
XX turbed ſecurity, the wanderings, the labours, the 
conteſts of mankind; when the hum of men, 
N breaking faintly on his ear from afar, ſhould 
X ſfooth and not'diſtrat him; and life, like a fair 
proſpect, lie ſpread before his eye, in diſtant 
4 though diſtin& perſpeQive. Some diſappoint- 
ment. from which his feelings, rather than his 
XX fortunes had been wounded, left on his mind a 
ſoftened melancholy, after ſome time, 'of no un- 
pleaſing, kind. This, as he ſtruggled but feebly 
againſt its indulgence, at laſt rendered irreſiſtible 
the taſte he had acquired, for pleaſures of a na- 
ture little compatible with the more active ſcenes 
of life. With a heart, neither glowing with 
acrimonious miſanthropy, or ſoured by ſullen 
diſguſt, he quitted the world, for a reticement of 
which he had learnt the full value, and which he 
could enjoy unembittered by remorſe, and undiſ- 
turbed by the importunity of deſires, he could no 
a Smit. In chis retreat from the ſhackles 
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of regular employment, the occupations of the 
Speculator are chiefly mental, and his beſt enjoy- 
ments are ſought in following the free excurſions 
of imaginations in purſuit of truth, and in tracing 
under all their modifications, the eternal forms of 
the good and beautiful, The little portion of 
activity he poſſeſſes, which in the world might 
have been waſted in toiling for wealth, or chaſ- 
ing preferment directed to his own mind, is ex- 
cited in ideal creation; nor is his nightly couch 
unviſited by the faſcinating dreams which, 
wove in Fancy's loom, 
Float in light viſion round the poet's head. 


To bring down the ſolitary reveries of retire- 
ment to uſe, is a taſk not the moſt eaſy; and he 
who plods on in the beaten track of life, may 
regard ſuch occupations with no friendly eye; 
it is therefore not without anxiety and fear the 
Speculator ventures to meet the public view. But 
the heart, even in the boſom of indolence, or the 
obſcurity of retreat, feels that there ſtill are claims 
not to be diſallowed. We are followed by the 
ſill ſmall voice of duty that whiſpers we are citi- 
zens, and threatens the penalty of remorſe to 


thoſe'in whom ſupineneſs and apathy betray the 


common' intereſts of ſociety. He who can bear 
unmitigated ſolitude, is either more or leſs than 
human; to him who ſtill feels he is a man, the 


** of ſociety are yet unbroken, though far 


removed 
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removed we feel their influence; and the heart 
muſt ever own, that without ſome intereſt in the 
events of the world, without ſome ties that link 


us to our fellow-mortals, it is not good for man 


to be alone. To keep up that communication 


with the world, on which the habits of retirement 


were beginning every day to break in, and to 
avoid the ſelf-reproach of a paſſage through life, 
-unmarked by ſome proof of exertion, theſe ſheets 
are deſigned. To ſet in motion the more amiable 
workings of the human breaſt, by giving them 
an object not unworthy, by ſoftening the heart 


to open the way to thoſe impreſſions, which 


adorn and dignify our nature; to enlarge, how- 
ever little, the boundaries of elegant letters, are 
ends which, though to attain be beyond his 


powers, the honeſt ambition of the Speculator 
will be ſomething gratified by the attempt alone. 


And if to the volumes of amuſement and in- 


ſtruction, one more book be added, if in theſe 
papers, a ſingle motive be given to virtue, or the 
form of knowledge rendered more attractive, he 


will have received a reward in which his labours 


are overpaid, 


From the little ſketch which has been given of 


the habits and frame of mind of the Speculator, 
the reader is poſſeſſed of the motives which have 
given riſe to theſe ſheets, and has probably re- 
3 ceived a general idea of the nature of his plan, 


and 
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The remainder of this paper ſhall be devoted to a 
more detailed relation of the particulars of the 
method which the author wiſhes to adopt in his 
future efforts to entertain the public. Life and 


thoſe who, ſtationed amidſt the buſtle of the 
world, can watch the fleeting influence of faſhion 
on the ever-changing ſcene of manners, the taſk 
is left to catch the ſhifting colours as they appear, 


the nicer features of the times. Lineaments of 
life, more broad and general, an outline more 
free and comprehenſive of thoſe motives which 
influence the characters of men, are more adapted 
to the pencil of a retired Speculator. Variety 
will not be wanting; the precept, Which is te- 
dious in a formal eſſay, may acquire attractions 
in a tale, and the ſober charms of truth be di veſted 
of their auſterity by the graces of innocent fiction. 
Much of the plan will be literary; in this part 
cbriticiſm and the finer arts are meant to occupy 
a conſiderable place, and the regularity and dry- 
neſs of diſcuſſion, will occaſionally be relieved, 
by the introduction of various pieces of original 
Poetry. In a work of this nature novelty is ever 
demanded; among the critical eſſays, a ſeries 
will be preſented to the public, which will at 
kaſt have that advantage. The latter periods of 
42 5 | the 


and the manner in which it will be conducted. 


letters will be the objects of his attention. To 


and inſtruct the world, by faithful pictures, of 
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EX the polite literature of Germany preſents the 
FE ſpeaacte of a literary harveſt, which, though rich 
and ample, had hitherto excited few labourers. 
4 9 As in our language no regular criticiſm has ap- 
= peared on a ſubje& ſo original as the preſent ſtate 
of the Belles Lettres in Germany, ſketches of 
particular parts of their more elegant literature 
I 5 will be attempted in the courſe of the preſent 


Work, and ſome tranſlations offered, to convey 

3 an idea, however flight, of that ſpirit to which 

7 deſcription alone is ſeldom adequate in poetical 
productions. 1 
A 25 — ug 
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E'quante à dir qual era, # coſa dura, 
ue fta * ſelvagg ia ed aſpra e forte 
Che nel pen ſier rinnuova la paura.— 
Tanto è amara, che pocco & pig morte : 
Ma per trattar del ben, chi wi trovwai, 
Dir del altre coſe, chi bo ſcorte. DanTE. 


The place I know not, where I chanc'd to rove ; 
It was a wood fo wild. it wounds me ſore 
But to remember with what ills I ſtrove: 
Such ſtill my dread, that death is little more. 
But I will tell the good which there I found: 
High things * twas there my fortune to explore. 
HAYLEY. 


— } — 


Ir was evening, when Wolkmar and his dog, 
almoſt ſpent with fatigue, deſcended one of the 
mountains in Switzerland ; the ſun was dilated in 
the horizon, and threw a tint of rich crimſon over 
the waters of a neighbouring lake; on each ſide 
rocks of varied form, their green heads glowing 
in the beam, were ſwarded with ſhrubs that hung 
feathering from their ſummits, and at intervals 
was heard the ruſhing of a troubled ſtream. 
Amid this ſcenery, our traveller, far from any 
habitation, wearied and uncertain of the road, 


ſought for ſome excavation in the rock, wherein 


he might repoſe himſelf, and having at length 
diſcovered ſuch a ſituation, fell faſt aſleep upon 
ſome 
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I | ſome withered leaves. His dog ſat watching at 
his feet, a ſmall bundle of linen and a ſtaff were 
q placed beſide him, and the red rays of the de- 


clining ſun, having pierced through the ſhrubs 


that concealed the retreat, gleamed on-the languid 


features of his beloved maſter. 

And long by thy reſt, O Wolkmar ! may ſleep 
ſit pleaſant on thy ſoul! Unhappy man! war 
hath eſtranged thee from thy native village; war, 


XZ unnatural war, ſnatched thee from thy Fanny 
and her infant. Where art thou, beſt of wives? 


thy Wolmar lives ! *twas error ſpread his death. 


4 : Thou fled'ſt; thy beauty caught the eye of 
power; thou fled'ſt with thy infant and thy aged 


father. Unhappy woman l thy huſband ſeekeſt 
thee over the wilds of Switzerland. Long be thy 
reſt, O Wolkmar ! may fleep fit pleaſant on Wy 
ſoul ! 

Yet not long did Wolkmar reſt; ſtarting, he 
beheld the dog, who, ſeizing his coat, had ſhook 
it with violence; and having thoroughly awa- 
kened him, whining licked his face, and ſprang 
through the thicket. Wolkmar, eagerly follow- 
ing, diſcerned at ſome diſtance a man gently 
walking down the declivity of the oppoſite hill, 
and his own dog running with full ſpeed towards 
him. The ſun yet threw athwart the vale rays 
of a blood-red hue, the ſky was overcaſt, and a 
few big round drops ruſtled RECUR the drooping 
leaves, 
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each with-marks of the utmoſt rapture, till too 


faw and knew his ſon, a ſmile of ecſtacy lighted 


| faintly uttered, © My beloved fon ?” Nature 


energy, the laſt long breath of aged Gothre fled 
acrols the cheek of his ſon. | 
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leaves. Wolkmar ſat him down, the 'dog now 
fawned upon the man, then bounding ran before 
him. The curioſity of Wolkmar was rouſed, he 
roſe to meet the ſtranger, who, 'as he drew near, 
appeared old, very old, his ſteps ſcarce ſupport- 
ing him with a ſtaff; a blue mantle was wrapped 
around him, and his hair and beard white as 
ſow, and waving to the breeze of the hill, re- 
ceived from beneath a dark cloud, the laſt _ 
crimſon of the ſetting ſun. 


The dog now ran wagging his tail, firſt to his 
maſter, and then to the ſtranger, leaping upon 


rudely expreſſing bis joy, the old man tottering 
fell at the foot of a blaſted beech, that ſtood at the 
bottom of the hill. Wolkmar haſtened to his 
relief, and had juſt reached the ſpot, when ſtart- 
ing back, he exclaimed, © My father, O my fa- 
ther!“ Gothre, for ſo the old man was called, 


up his features, a hectic fluſhed his cheek, his 
eyes beamed tranſport through the waters that 
ſuffuſed them, and ſtretching forth his arms, he 


could no more: the bloom upon his withered 
cheek fled faſt away, the 'dewy luſtre of his 'eye 
grew dim, the throbbing 'of his heart opprefſed 
him, and ſtraining Wolkmar with 'convulfive 


The 
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| "The night grew dark and unlovely, the moon 

WMruggled to appear, and by fits her pale light 
4 i treamed- acroſs the lake, a ſilence deep and ter- 
Fivle prevailed, utibroken but by a cold ſhriek, 

Wa at intervals died along the valley, Wolkmat 
ay entranced upon the dead body of his father, 
The dog ſtood motionleſs by his fide; but at laſt 
Alarmed, he licked their faces, and pulled his 
| aſter by the coat, till having in vain attempted 
Ro awaken them, he ran howling dreadfully along 
2 Phe valley; the demon of the night trembled on 
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x * is hill of ſtorms, and the rocks returned a deeper 
1 ing echo. 

# = Wolkmar at laſt awoke, a cold ſweat crickled 
over his forehead, every 'muſcle ſhook with hor- 
1 Fror, and, kneeling by the body of Gothre, he 
1 wept aloud. ** Where is my Fanny,” he ex- 
claimed, Where ſhall I find her; oh! that 
thou had'ſt told me 'ſhe yet lived, good old 
man! if alive, my God, ſhe muſt be near: 
c the night is dark, theſe mountains are un- 
= ** known to me.” As he ſpoke, the illuminet - 
edge of a cloud ſhone on the face of 'Gothre, a 
= ſmile yet dwelt upon his features; © Smileft 
< thou, my father,” faid 'Wolkmar, '< 1 feel it 
© at my heart; all ſhall yet be well.” The 
night again grew dark, and Wolkmar, retiring a 
Tew paces from his * threw himſelf on the. 
ground. | 


He 


* 
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; He had not continued' many minutes in this 
ſituation, before the diſtant ſound of voices ſtruck 
his ear; they ſeemed to iſſue from different part 
of the valley, and two or three evidently ap- 
proached the ſpot where Gothre lay; the name 
of Gothre was at length loudly repeated, and 
Gothre! Gothre | mournfully ran from rock to 
rock. Wolkmar, ſtarting from the ground, ſigh- 
ed with anxiety and apprehenſion, leaning for- 
ward he liſtened with fearful apprehenſion, but 
the beating of his heart appalled him. The dog 
who, at ficſt alarmed, had crept to his maſters 
feet, began now to bark with vehemence; ſud- 
denly the voices. ceaſed, and Wolkmar thought 
he heard the ſoft and quick tread of people fat 
approaching. At this moment, the moon burſt i 
from behind a dark cloud, and ſhone fully on the 
dead body of Gothre. A ſhrill ſhrick pierced the 
air, and a young woman ruſhing forward fell on 
the body of Gothre. Oh, my Billy,” ſhe ex- 
claimed to a little boy, who ran up to her out of 8 | 
breath, ** ſee your beloved Gothre! he is gone 

* for ever, gone to heaven and left us, O my 
poor child! (claſping the boy, who cried moſt 

© bitterly), what ſhall we do without him, what 

« will become of us, we will die alſo, my Billy |! 

© Gothre is gone to your own dear father, and 
„they are both happy yonder, my Billy,“ 
pointing to the moon. 


Wolkmar, 
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Wolkmar, in the mean time, ſtood enveloped 
ith ſhade, his arms ſtretched out, motionleſs, 
And fixed in filent aſtoniſhment ; his tongue clove 
o the roof of his mouth, and he faintly and with 
2 WWifficulty uttered, * My Fanny, my child!“ his 
cents reached her ear, fhe ſprang wildly from 
ne ground, It is my Wolkmar's ſpirit,” ſhe 
exclaimed. The ſky inſtantly cleared all around, 
and Wolkmar burſt upon her ſight. They ruſhed 


it together, ſhe fainted. ** God of mercies !” cried 
g Wolkmar, © if thou wilt not drive me mad, 
s reſtore her to life: ſhe breathes, I thank thee, 


„O my God, the breathes! the wife of Wolkmar 
lives l“ Fanny recovering, felt the warm em- 
1 brace of her beloved huſband ; © Dear, dear 
1 „ Wolkmar,” ſhe faintly whiſpered, Thy 
Fanny! cannot ſpeak ; my Wolkmar, I am 
too happy; ſee our Billy!“ The boy had 
WE crept cloſe to his father, and was claſping him 
6 round the knees. The tide of affection ruſhed 
W impetuouſly through the boſom of Wolkmar, 
it preſſes on my heart,” he ſaid, © I cannot 
* bear it,” The domeſtics, whom Fanny had 
brought with her, crouded round: Let us 
* kneel,” ſaid Wolkmar, “round the body of 
* aged Gothre :” they knelt around, the moon 
ſhone ſweetly on the earth, and the ſpirit of 
Gothre paſſed by, he ſaw his children and was 
| happy. | N. 
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guiſn the flattery of inclination from the impulſe 
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Auditis ? An me ludit amabilis 

Injania Audire, et wideor pios 

Errare per lucos, amænæ 
Duns et aque fubeunt et aur cx. Hortus. 


Hark ! the celeſtial voice I raptur'd hear! 

Or does a pleaſing frenzy charm my ear ? 

Thro' hallow'd groves'l frray, where ſtreams beneath 

From lucid fountains flow, and zephyrs w__ breathe. | 
| FRANCIS. 


\ 


Too contraſt his ſubjects, to nternilagle poetry 
and proſe, the flights of fancy with the ſober dic- 
fates of criticiſm and philoſophy, hath ever been 
a favourite idea of the Speculator. And although 
it be true that, of the many whom ambition has 
led to claim the attributes of the Poet, few have 
been able to appreciate their own merit, to diſtin- 


of genius; yet deſirous to add novelty to his plan, 
to arreſt the cenſure of uniformity, and give vi- 
gour to the efforts of more elaborate compoſition, 
the Speculator now comes forward, and will oc- 
caſionally continue to do ſo, in a poetic dreſs, 


< -- 
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ODE To FANCY. 
J. 
WARM the tinge of eve's ſoft ray, 
Smote by the crimſon-ſetting ſun, 


Down the rocks rough craggy way, 
Wildly the burſting waters run. 


I. 
Sunk in ſilence ſleeps the ſtream, . 
Smooth on the moſs-declining bed, 
Clear as Luna's ſilver beam, 
On ſtartl'd Midnight's boſom ſhed. 
III. 
Throꝰ the ſhade the orb of day 
O'er yonder gold-tipt diſtant hill, 
Flings his rich romantic ray 


Athwart the deep reflecting rill, 


IV. 


Where the. wood's brown branches meet, 
Nigh where the haunted waters play, 
Rapt in airy viſion ſweet, 

Thus, thus, I pour the votive lay. 


3 


O nymph, of boundleſs pow'r poſſeſs'd, 


To light the Poets youthful breaſt, 
To bid the fire-clad thought ariſe 
And dare to claim its native ſkies, 


— 


That 


| 
| 
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That lov'ſt to roam the lonely waſte, 
Mid Tadmor's falling domes to ſtray, 
Or on wild Teneriffe's ſummit plac'd 


J 
With Fiction wake the tuneful lay, 9 | 
O quick deſcend, ſupport the ſtrain, 4 f 9 


Throꝰ' all the theme unbounded reign WW 

And pierce the depths of thought, 8. 

Whether from Horror's thrilling ſtore, 1 

From Nature's ſcenes, or Magic's lore 4 

The lov'd idea be brought. * 

O tell me from what air-crown'd ſteep, 

'Thou view'ſt the world of waters deep, 

And liſten'ſt to the howling wave 

That beats the ſhell-hung dripping cave, 

Or on what rock's wild-chfted ſide, 

Mid ſtorm and tempeſt you reſide - 

Say, do thy footſteps ever fail 

To tread the lone and devious vale, 

Or thro? the mould ring Gothic pile 

To pace the damp-hung cloiſter'd aiſle ? 

O tell me where at purple dawn 

To taſte the dewy breath of morn; 

Or where at eve's brown duſky ray, 

Thou wont the woodland wild to ſtray. 

Perchance nigh ſome green cottage led, 

Where roſe and woodbine form thy bed, 

Where round thee ſporting, warblers fy, 
"0 And pour forth all their melody. 


7 VII. 
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bo come, let's ſeek the flow ry vale 

© Where breathes the balmy perfum'd gale 
3 | 9 Where winds the ſilver ſtream along, f 
Thro' the green grove her murmuring ſong. 
Or where, thou wild untutor'd maid ! 
Beneath the, cloſe-embowering ſhade 
RE Of autumn's rich-clad cloak, 

A $ o the torrent interpos'd, 
Thou ſee'ſt ſteep pendent rocks diſclos'd 
1 Thick Boy with moſſy cloak. 

0 deign to tread the dewy lawn 
What time the blaze of day withdrawn 
q 4 Eve's milder beam comes on, 
When the grey cloud's tipt with gold, 
[ When the am'rous tale is told, 

The moon-lov'd green upon; 

Ah then we'll ſing of melting charms, 
How, ſighing ſoft, the virgin warms 
Within the folding youth ; 

How the boſom, white as ſnow, 
How the cheek's ſweet roſeate glow, 


5 And eye's fond languiſh tell the tender truth. 


IX. 
Should fate condemn to rove obſcure 
This devious vale terrene, 
Yet ſhall the deep-fraught gloom allure 
But thou frequent the ſcene, 


Een 
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F'en on that diſmal deſert ſhore 

Where rules the-wint'ry ſtorm ;- + 

Eternal on whoſe mountain hoar 

Sits Winter's awful form: \ 
There ſhould thy gentle ſhade appear, 
Mild would the tempeſt blow, 

With bloom would bluſh the ant year, 
And ſoft the ſtreamlet flow. 


the 


With thee, I'd roam the blaſted heath, 
Where the fork'd lightning's red with death, 
And the bellowing thunder rolls, 1 
Where ſubſtantial darkneſs reigns, 

Where ſorrowing ſad the ſtorm complains, 

And wild afar the deep-vex'd ocean howls. 


XI. 


But turn we where yon ivy tow'r 
Woven by Time's ſwift fleeting hour, 
Hangs o'er the deep retiring vale, 
'There ſtill the bard recounts the tale, 
Of high piPd feaſt and pageantry, 

Of tournament and revelry, 

Of hall that ſhook with ſudden ſound 
Of mirthful peers aſſembled round, 
Of princely damſels lovely mien 
That grac'd the gay enliv'ning ſcene, 
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While loud the minſtrel-*gan to ſing, 
And warbling ſwept the lyric . 
XIE Now 'neath the mdon's cool ſtreamy light, 
= That breaks between the clouds of night, 
= When the deep blaſt loud-ſhrieking bears 
Oh its pale wings the dead of years, 
Blue-ſhielded warriors flaſh along, 
Oft ſeen yon age-ltruck walls among, 
Arms, claſh as intermits the ſtorm, 
And frowning floats the unfiniſh'd form. 
XII. 
O thou, the nymph of daring thought! 
Who Nature's lonely voice had taught 
To breathe the ſweet conceptive ſtrain, 
And boaſt amid her ſylvan train. 
Each gentle, and each lofty muſe, 
Quick through my breaſt thy warmth diffuſe, 
And deck my early artleſs lay 
With thy bold rich creative ray ; 
Fain would I think thy genial pow'r, 
Ott deigns to bleſs my ſtudious hour, 
| | For frequent nigh yon ruſhing ſtream 
On which the'moon's pale beauties gleam 
I've ſeen thy lovely form; 
And e' en beneath the burſting ſtorm, 
Oft liſten'd yon wild woods among 
To the deep raptures of thy heav'nly ſong. 


C XIII. Come 
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Come chen, nor thou the ay refuſe, | FEET 
To thee I lead the trembling mule, 

Long may the bard adorn thy ſhrine, * 
Long may thou prompt the tuneful Nine, 1 
And be thy charms to me but given, 
I graſp the . airy heav” a. * 


. 
* 4 God 
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here would he dream of graves, and corſes pale; 
nd ghoſts, that to the charnel dungeon throng. 

And drag a length of clanking chain and wail, 
ﬀ$$T'i1! filenc'd by the owPs terrific long, 

Li fl Dr blaſt that thrieks by fits the ſhuddering iſles akng. 
1 BeAT TIE. 
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2 F the various kinds of ſuperſtition which Rs 
4 i a any age influenced the human mind, none 
Popear to have operated with ſo much effect as 
bat has been termed the Gothic. Even in the 
2 preſent poliſhed period of ſociety, there are thou- 
ads who are yet alive to all the horrors of 
ichcraft, to all the ſolemn and terrible graces of - 
g 0 he appalling ſpectre. The moſt enlightened 
ind, the mind free from all taint of ſuperſtition 
Win voluntarily acknowledges the power of Gothic 
WWF agency ; and the late favourable reception which 
wo or three publications in this ſtyle have met 
W with, is a convincing proof of the aſſertion. The 
Wenchanted foreſt of Taſſo, the ſpectre of Camoens, 
and the apparitions of Shakeſpeare, are to this, 
i day highly pleaſing, ſtriking, and ſublime features 
in theſe delightful compoſitions. 


C 2 And 


1 8 Thr Srrieot iron 
| And although this kind of ſuperſtition be able 
| to arreſt every faculty of the human mind, and to 


.does it alſo delight in the moſt ſportive and 
elegant imagery. The traditionary tales of elves 
and fairies ſtill convey to a warm imagination an 
inexhauſted ſource of invention, ſupplying all 
thoſe wild, romantic, and varied ideas with which 
a wayward fancy loves to ſport. The Provengal 
bards, and the neglected Chaucer and Spenſer, 
are the originals from whence this exquiſite y- 


with ſo much inventive elegance by Shake ſpeare. 
The flower and the leaf of Chaucer is replete 
with the moſt luxuriant e of theſe præ- 
ternaturdl beings. 
Next to the Gothic in point of ſublimity and 
imagination comes the Celtic, which, if the ſu. 
perſtition of the Lowlands be eſteemed a part of it, 
may, with equal propriety be divided into the 
terrible and the ſportive ; the former, as diſplayed 
1n the poems of Offian : the latter, in the ſongs 
and ballads of the Low Country. Oſſian has 
opened a new field for invention, he has coloured 
a ſet of beings unknown to Gothic fiction; his 
ghoſts are not the ghoſts of Shakeſpeare, yet are 
they equally folemn and ſtriking. The abrupt and 
rapid fervor of imagination, the vivid touches of 
eathuttalm, mark his nen and his * 


thology has been drawn, improved, and apphed | 


ſhake, as it were, all nature with horror, yet 
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fe eres ruſh upon the eye with all the ſtupendous vi- 
75 gour of wild and momentary creation. So deep 
1 and uniform a melancholy pervades the poetry of 
= this author, that, whether from natural diſpoſi- 
if tion, or the preſſure of misfortune, from the face 
of te country which he inhabited, or the inſu- 
IT lated ſtate of ſociety, he ſeems ever to have 
Ws avoided imagery of a light and airy kind; other- 
WT wiſe, from the originality of his genius, much 
In this way might have been expected. As to 
IT the ſoperſtition of the Lowlands, it differs ſo 
4 A little from the lighter Gothic, that I know not 
= whether I am warranted in drawing any diftinc- 
tion between them. It is not, however, peculiar 
to this diſtri of Scotland, the Highlanders in 
many parts, eſpecially in their beautiful little 
vales, being till enthuſiaſtic in their belief of it. 

Theſe are then the two ſpecies of ſuperſtition 
which ſeem moſt capable of invigorating the 
powers of imagination: how feeble, cold, and 
infipid are the mythological fables of the claſſic 
bard, compared to the bold and daring 1 875 of 
the Gothic Muſe. 

It has been, however, too much the faſhion 
among critical writers, to condemn this kind of 
imagery, as puerile and abſurd; but, whilſt it is 
thus formed to influence mankind, to ſurprize, ; 
elevate, and delight, with a willing admiration, | 
every. faculty of the human mind, how ſhall cri- 
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ticiſm with impunity dare to expunge it? Genius 
has ever had a predilection for it, and it has ever Win 
Seen the favourite ſuperſtition of the poets. 1 
may venture, I think, to predict, that if at any 
time this ſpecies of fabling be totally laid aſide, 
our national poetry will degenerate into mere mo- f 
rality, criticiſm, and ſatire; and that the ſublime, 8 
the terrible, and the fanciful in poetry, will no 
longer . exiſt. The recent publication of Mr. 
Hole's Arthur, or the Northern Enchantment, 
will again call the attention of the public to theſe 
fertile ſources of invention, for it is 32 


In ſcenes like theſe, which, daring to depart 
From ſober truth, are ſtill to nature true, 
And call forth freſh delight to Fancy's view, 
Ib' heroic muſe employ'd her l affo's art! 
How have I fat, when pip'd the penſive wind, 
To hear his hayp, by Britiſh Fairfax ſtrung, - 
Pre vai ling poet, whoſe undoubting mind | 
helievd the magic wonders which be ſung ! 
Hence at each ſound imagination glows ; 
Hence his warm lay with ſofteſt ſweetnefs flows ; 
Melting, it flows, pure, num'rous, ſtrong and clear, 
And fils th* impaſſhon'd heart, and wins th harmonious 


Ear. 


| | CoLLINS. 
| The poet from whoſe works the above quota- 
| tion has been taken, poſſeſſed all that fervor of 
4 enthuſiaſm, all that warmth of imagination cha- 
| rateriſticof true genius; and although ignorance 
and bad taſte have not unfrequently claſſed him 
with a Tickell and a Hammond, yet with the 
8 88958 | diſcerning 


% 
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diſcerning for will he ever hold an exalted rank 


n the regions of. gathos,and. invention. 
By ſairy hands his knell is rung; 


By forms unſeen his dirge is ſung: 
Oſt Fancy“ comes , at twilight” grey, 
To bleſs the turf that wraps his clay; 
And © Pity” ſhall a while repair 

To dwell a weeping “ Votreſs“ there. 


But to return to our ſubject.— Although ſo 
= great a diſparity evidently obtatas between the 
two ſpecies of Gothic ſuperſtition, the terrible and 

me ſportive ; yet no author, that Iam acquainted 

with, has availed himſelf, of this circumſtance, 

and thrown them. into immediate contraſt. In a 
ſragmeni lately publiſhed by Mrs. Barbauld, under 

the title of Sir. Bertrand, the tranſition is imme- 

diately from the deep Gothic to the Arabic or 

Saracenic ſuperſlition; which, although calculated 
to ſurprize, would have given more pleaſure, 

and would have rendered the preceding ſcenes of 
horror more ſt; iking, had it þeen, of a light and 

contraſted. ki d. N L therefore, with the 
propriety of the attempt, and the exquiſite beauty 
that would probably reſult from ſuch an oppoſi- 

tion of imagery, I have determined to devote a. 

few Papers to this deſign, and to give exemplifi- 

cation in an Ode and Tale; and, as L have often 
obſeryed this kind of ſuperſtition to take great 
hold of the reader s curioſity, doubt not they 

will meet with a favourable reception. N. 
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Von obtuſa adeo geflamus pedtora Pani, 
Nec tam averſus equos Tyria fel angie ab ur he. 
VIS. An. 


| Gene Gab > 

Tur hiſtory of the human mind, as exem- 
plified in its progreſſive paſſage, from the depreſ- 
ſion of barbariſm to the elevation of refinement, 
is to the philoſopher an object of reſearch equally 
faſcinating and profitable. To follow the firſt 
faint drawings of intelle&, which, in the infancy 
of nations, burſt by intervals through ſurrounding 
darkneſs, to that blaze and energy with which 
the powers of mind expand in the maturity of 
more poliſhed times, is a contemplation that 
ſooths the pride of man, and fills the ſoul 
with elevated ideas of the dignity of its own 
nature. Nor are ſuch inveſtigations to be held 
as merely abſtract or inapplicable to utility. 
To him who carefully examines and compares 
the various pictures of national advancement, 
the chain connecting cauſes and effects is laid 
open, while he learns the influence of theſe 
powers, by which the progreſs of refinement had 
e 
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en hitherto haſtened or retarded ; he gains a 
®* owledge which may not be any ee 
| [ | d the future. 
| In the ſtudy of a hiſtory ſo important as that of 
4 the mind, enquiries into the ſtate of polite litera- 
"bk ure, as modified by various cauſes in different 
ountries, have ever made a principal part. The 
ore delicate and loſtier efforts of imagination, 
* he keen taſte of beauty and elegance, tardily un- 
eld themſelves in the ſoul. They mark the 
Y 2 1 aturity of nations like that of individuals, and 
e progreſs of the finer arts, is the ſtandard by 
nich the real intelle dual rank of a de Is 
i; IÞ ſually beſt eſtimated. 
The inquiſitive and philoſophic Pint of the 
Engliſh, has peculiarly prompted them to ſuch 
1 eſearches. The plenteous field of foreign im- 
rovement has always excited the induſtry of 
nmumerable labourers, and our eagerneſs to in- 
eſtigate the cauſes and conditions of refinement 
Wamong the neighbouring nations has uſually kept 
4 pace with our own advancement. At a period 
when this taſte appears rather to be increaſing 
5 than upon the wane, and when the mutual in- 
5 tercourſe of nations becomes, from a thouſand 
WF cauſes, every day more facilitated, it appears 
4 W ngular, that one country alone, in which the 
ſciences have been long and ſucceſsfully cultivated, 
ſhould experience a neglect as mortifying as it 1 
C5 | undeſerved, 
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undeſerved. The polite literature of the Germans 
has eſcaped the general ſpirit of enquiry, and bi 
ſome fatality ſeems hitherto to have repreſſed | 24h C 
learned curioſity, and damped the ardor of inveſ! | 1 
tigation, While the productions of the French! Ui | f * 
however uncongenial to the ſpirit of our ind, | 
exert, as foreign, a peculiar claim on our com. 
placency; this province, rich and inexhaudtie 73 
as, it promiſes to be, has little excited the ambi- 
tion of conqueſt, or rouſed the cnpidity of literary 1 
induſtry, A language inimical to the Germans, 
has been propagated among us by tradition, till it 4 | F- i 
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has nearly gained the authority of. preſcription. | 4 
Dullneſs is, by a kind of charm, aſſociated with 


] 

. 

their names, and the hearſay ſarcaſm detailed from ; 6 4 
| 


hand to hand, has filled our minds with prejudices 
againſt a people, whoſe merits we have hitherto 
been little able to appreciate. The profeſſed lan- 
guage of panegyric, and the blind ignorance of 
prepoſſeſſion, are equally unfriendly to the cauſe 
of. truth. Later years have witneſſed in Ger- 
many the cultivation of many of the finer arts; 
with what ſucceſs, it is for candour and coolneſs 
© only. to determine. To attract ſome ſhare of at- 
tention to a ſubject where curioſity is ſo laudable, 
and, by giving an idea, faint as it may be, of f 
th exertions of the Germans, in works of taſte 
and imagination, to enable others to judge a little 
deut of the rank 3 en juſtice ſhould 
Eb tr, ed aſſign 


- - — * 
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acign them, willibe attempted in a few ſketches 
h 15 baterwoven wich thet plan of the preſent work. 
"tal Of theſe the: execution may claim much indul- 
| i gence, but their N 7 0 r be mon 
1 4 vourably conſidered. $0 or 
| The: Ain e 0 dhe . into 
Mongland has taken place under circumſtances the 
moſt unfavourable to its adoption. Our firſt ac- 
MM Mt quaintance with the German Mufe' was formed 
9 Won the commencement” only of her progreſs to- 
that maturity ſſie has ſince attained. With this, 
; a * other cauſes concurring, curioſſty was little rouſed, 
. ; 4 indi fference ſbon ſucceeded, / and the impreſſions 
b It! j hen'. received) were tranſmitted to ſucceeding 
n WF times.” Theſe continue to exert an influence in 
8 
0 


1 me preſent: period, when the rapid progreſs of 
German improvement has rendered their applica- 


— tion abſolutely unjuſt. Fhe French, from a 
f variety of cauſes, ever inimical to their deſs vola- 


ae neighbours, have formerly exerted; at' their 
8 expenſe; the powers of ridicule, which, however 
We applicable when directed to the dark age of 
ö German genius, loſes all point when the modern 
era is the object. The charge of tameneſe and 
W wint, of err has been made, 4ill the digme be- 
W comes difficultly infeparabte from the efforts 6b 
Getman imagination; The wide diffofion of the 
French tongue, and the little ſphiere to which the 
1 language is confiued, Has on onè ſide given 


1 | every. 
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every advantage to propagate an accuſation, and 
on the other rendered a public appeal almoſt im- 
practicable. At a late period, however, the 
prepoſſeſſions even of the French are beginning to 
relax. The merits of thoſe, they once oppoſed 
with acrimony and contempt, are daily making 
more impreſſion ; and the hoſtile obloquy they ſo 
long preſerved, is atoned for by the eagerneſs 
with which the German literature is received and 
transfuſed into their language. Little as our na- „ 
tion is [acquainted with the modern writers of . 
Germany, ſome ſpecimens are familiar to us, 
which yield ſufficient proof, that whatever defi- 
eiency of ſtrength might mark the earlier compo- 
ſitions of that country, the ſpirit which pervades 
the later literary performances is of a character 
dire &ly oppoſite. 
The Sorrow of Werter, the beauties of which 
glowing with all the fire of genius and the enthu- 
ſiaſm of exquiſite, paſſion, have furniſhed ſo many 
themes to the poet and the painter, has, as a 
compoſition, long excited our admiration, though 
apparently without awakening much curioſity for 
the other numerous productions of Goethe's bold 
” and vivid pencil. In the fiſter art of poetry, the 
| Germans have long vindicated to themſelves a 

F rank among the higheſt; the. whole of Europe 
bas recognized the merits of a ſtyle of muſic, as 
original and touching as it is incompatible with 

p mere 
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| ere laborious tameneſs. A muſic, to whoſe _ 
cellence the heart of feeling will ever bear the 
put teſtimony, while it vibrates to the fiery 
9 Wildneſs of an Haydn, or melts to the ſoft and 
monate ftrains of the tender Pleyel. | 
| 4 To the common prepoſſeſſion of want of ſpicit 
x [ict d intereſt, in the productions of the Germans, 
other cauſe has contributed. A peculiar fate 
tended ſome of the firſt poems which appeared 
3 mong us in an Engliſh dreſs. Stripped of the 
ö 2 F oetic beauties of the original, the tranſlations 
eauced the ſublimity and varied meaſure of 
WK lopſtock's verſification, and the harmonious 
ectneſs of Geſner, to one ſtandard of monotonous 
proſe, which, from the peculiarity of ſtructute, 
his long attrafted the ſarcaſms of criticiſm. 
Liule would it be ſuſpeed by the mere Engliſh 
reader, that Klopſtock in his Meſſiah has taken 
che Greek hexameter as the model of his verſe, 
nnd has almoſt exhauſted the riches of a language 
the moſt copious, in the varieties of his modula- 
tion and cadence. A literary proceſs like this few 
poems can ſuſtain without the loſs of half their 
beauties. Homer and Virgil themſelves, would 
probably, if ſubjected to it, but little attract 
wonder, or arreſt attention. An idea of difficulty 
almoſt inſuperable, annexed to the acquiſition of 
the language of the Germans, has tended to 
produce an indifference to their literature, That 
the 
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the language is not among thoſe moſt eaſy of ac- 1 
quiſitions will readily be allowed, though no ſmali| WT 
portion of the impediments may perhaps appear to 
examination founded on prejudice. The ſarcaſtic 
criticiſms of the French and other nations on the lp 
harſhneſs- of) our, own tongue, will incline us not 
to ſit in jodgraent too ſevere on the want of har. Wl 
mony in the German. Wieland, in his Muſa. 
rion and Oberon, by ſhewing that the German 
language is not unſuſceptible of muſical ſoftnefs 1 
and elegance, has performed a ſervice to his na- 
tive tongue, like that for which our own is in- : ; | 
debted to Pope. The immediate connection of g 
the German language with the, Engliſh, and the 
light which its direct relation is ſo able to throw 
on many dark and ambiguous parts of the latter, 
is a claim to attention which it is ſingular to find 
has produced fo little effect. The productions of 
a nation, near to us in point of ſituation and con- 
ne ction, in a language from which ſo great a 
part of our own is evidently: borrowed, have in 
ſome of our writers experienced a neglect, which 
would lead us to ſuppoſe-the Germans were as re- 
mote and little intereſting to us as the Chineſe; 
and that their tongue : emulated. the Egyptian 
heiroglyphics in obſcurity. Fortunately, for the 
extenſion of Engliſh letters, theſe opinions have 
not been mutual. The language of England 

makes in Gutman) a part of education, and is 

x even 
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en regularly taught by the profeſſor of an uni- 
SW&cfity. The Germans, have received the pro- 
1 * ctions of the Engliſh with a degree of cordiality 
| b, d eagemeſs which marks congeniality of ſenti- 
eat, aad have tranſlated into their own lan- 
age, moſt of our works that are diſtinguiſhed. 
celebrity. _ 
The progreſs of . tes erde the refine- 
n ent of the pohter arts, has been complicated 
m circumſtances not a little ſingular. At a pe- 
oa when the more important of the European 
tons, after ſhaking off the mental ſlavery of ſo 
4 many ages of ignorance and darkneſs, were riſing 
Sigh in the ſcale of intellect, it was difficult among 
5 the, writers of that country to find a ſingle veſtige 
which marked the developement of thoſe facuities 
ef mind, which have elegance and beauty for 
their obje&. The taſte for the theology and logic 
Woof. the ſchools, and the ſpirit of minute and labo- 
tous reſearch, continued long after the revival of 
letters to keep poſſeſſion of Germany, and effec- 
tually to repreſs the exertions of imaginatien, or 
the invention of genius. Even that great event 
in which Germany had ſo proud a ſhare, which 
looſened the ſhackles from human reafon, and 
vindicated the dignity of man, did not produce 
the effect of bringing forward the finer faculties 
of the mind, to which-it ſeemed neceſſarily to 
lead, The * of * MelanChon, Reuch+ 
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lin, and Hutten, were able to break the bands of 
tyranny and ſuperſtition, but little to advance 
their cotemporaries in refinement. | 
A few exceptions to the general inactivity in 

which Germany appears ſo long to languiſh, are, 
however, to be made. The Minneſingern, a 
ſpecies of Troubadours, in the 1 3th, 14th, and 
5th centuries, have vindicated their exiſtence 
from oblivion, by ſome works which are ſaid to 

poſſeſs peculiar merit, as thoſe of Reynard der 
Zeter, and Walter der Vogelweide; and in the JP 3 
later periods which were prior to the ſhining era : 3 #8 
of Haller, ſome names have reached poſterity. WF 
Opitz, who. preceded Haller by near a century, 
is even at preſent able to claim attention and ad- 
miration. 
Various cauſes, the concurrence of which con- 
tinued for ſo long a time to exert an influence un- 
friendly to the progreſs of the finer arts in Ger- 
many, are obvious to reſearch. Among the firſt 
of theſe, is that ſeverity of fate, which, from the 
earlieſt periods, has viſited Germany with a ſeries 
of deſtructive wars, of which the local ſituation 
has rendered it too opportune a theatre. When 
the darkneſs which had ſo long brooded thick and 
heavy over Europe, was beginning to diſperſe, 
and the exiled Muſes once more claiming their 
native ſeats, dared to vindicate their priſtine ho- 
nours, this country was vilited by few and diſtant 
gleams 


* ; 
dams of mental light, and could offer little ſhel- * 
or protection to returning ſcience. The in- 
ence of the feudal ſyſtem continuing to operate 
n local cauſes for ſo great a length of time, the 
erchy arifing from the diſcordant principles of 
Wc Germanic conſtitution, and the ravages of 
War raging in the very heart of the empire, ren- 
Need Germany no aſylum for elegant literature, 
en juſt eſcaping from the long oppreſſion of 
e dark ages. Cauſes of this kind, particularly 
Dc laſt, have continued to act, though with di- 
Winiſhed powers, even to a late period. As the 
= Wattered ſovereignties that compoſe the imperial 
cy, inſtead of multiplying the patrons of the 
Wts, divided and weakened the power of pro- 
ion; this circumſtance contributed ſtill far- 
er to render the progreſs of the finer arts preca- 
Wious, from the want of conſtant foſtering care, 
god the ſunſhine of power. 
Io this was added, a contempt of literature, 
ot difficult to be traced to its proper otigin, 
iy hich for a long time marked the character of the 
obles of Germany. Theſe, impreſſed with 
eas of feudal dignity, looked down on the pro- 
eſſors of literature as of a lower rank, and little 
WWntitled to reſpe& or encouragement : while the 
nan of ſcience, excluded from courts and con- 
emned to obſcurity, felt the elevation of learn- 
Das degraded, and the motives of activity grow 


languid. 
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naoguid. At a time when, from obſtacles like 


native literature was ſeverely checked by the 


uſhered in the dawn of that ſplendor which was at 
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theſe, the progreſs of Belles Lettres had been 
weak and tardy among the Germans, they became 
acquainted with French literature, which had 
arrived at a ſtate of high elegance and poliſh, 
The little efforts they had made before this period 
became for a time ſtill leſs; and dazzled with the 
{ſuperior ſplendor of French Letters, they ſeemed 
almoſt to deſert their own language. The decided 
preference of the great Frederick for the French 
tongue, and the contempt he ſo openly expreſſed 
for his own, contributed at leaſt partially to keep 
up a taſte ſo uncongenial to the real ſpirit of the 
Germans. Unable to contend in point of harmony 
and delicacy with the language of the French, the 
German writers felt their ardor damped, and the 


introduction of the foreign riches of * 
tongue. 

Thus, for a long and barren mantel, * Maſes 
of Germany ſlumbered in uſeleſs inactivity, while 
the ſpirit of patient inveſtigation, or laborious in- 
duſtry ſeemed effeQually to have extinguiſhed the 
efforts of imagination, and the enthuſiaſm of the 
fine arts. The few and ſhort exertions of native 
genius, which at intervals blazed for a moment, 
only marked more forcibly the furrounding dark- 
neſs. - But the opening of the preſent century, 


laſt 
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Et to diſpel the graceful ſhade that had ſo long 
n overed over Germany. The venerable names 


WS hat liſt of fame which vindicates the Germans 
om the reproach of deficiency in inyentive ta- 
ents. The call went forth which was to rouſe 
he ſleeping genius of the nation from the lethargy 


ages. An emulative ſpirit ſeemed to pervade 
ed the ſucceſſion of writers that followed; and the 
ch creative wit of Wieland, the deep l of 
d Leſſing and Schiller, the tender ſimplicity of Geſ- 


ner, and the fiery enthuſiaſm of Goethe, began 
Wto diſcloſe themſelves: The brilliant æra Was 
WW cftabliſhed in which the Germans ſaw the foun- 
dation of their literary glory ſecured, and looked 
forward, in well-founded confidence, to the 
ſpeedy approach of that time when. they ſhould be 
enabled to conteſt the palm of fame with the 
proudeſt of thoſe nations who would once have 
thought themſelves diſgraced by the "oy" com- 
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e Haller, and his cotemporaries, ſtand firſt on 
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nobler objet. It is the ſecret workings of thoſe 
powers, by which a human ſoul is ſwayed or ſha- 
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Natura ſublimis & acer 
Nam pirat tragicum Jatis & feliciter audit, 


Amon G the various exertions of human in- : 
genuity, which pleaſe while they inſtruct, dra- 
matic poetry has from the earlieſt times claimed WI 
the neareſt intereſt in the heart, and exerted a 
power over the mind, the moſt univerſally ac- WF 
knowledged. The other ſpecies of compoſition, 
which call up before us all the variegated graces 
of Nature's beauties, which wanton in the luxu- 
riance of deſcription, and emulate the vividity of 
truth itſelf in the painting of narration, are ne- 
ceſſarily weak and languid in effect, when com- 
pared with that poetic deluſion, which places in 
our view the ſpectacle of man himſelf, man, 
acting and ſuffering. Mind is here the higher 


Len 
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co its foundation, the drama diſcloſes to our 
es. Seizing the tranſient and ever-changing 
ours of paſſion, the momentary almoſt evane- 

Fat ſhades of mental emotion, it fixes and em- 
dies the fleeting ſcene, in one great picture, 
r our warning or inſtruction. In repreſentations 
this nature, the tragic drama has ever held the 
WT zheſt ſtation. Greater in its ſubjeQ, as includ- 


* 


tereſting to the heart, as connected with the 
Wurces of human ſorrow and cal imity, it has left 
Womedy only the inferior province of correcting 
i by ridicule, and fixing on thoſe leſs dignified 
nd humbler paſſions, which, though not unpro- 


pr as claiming a rank among the loftier efforts 


erſelf to notice. She aſſumes a weightier office, 
vithout which the tear of pity is vain and ſterile, 
d the paſſions taught to move without an end. 
Wn her proper peſt, her voice is that of the in- 
a ructreſs of mankind, the moderatrix of paſſion, 

he ſcourge of vice. Conſidering in this light, the 
Wmportance and utility of tragic compoſition aug- 
ents with the increaſe of the power of pleaſing. 
he appeal to the heart gives irreſiſtible energy 


g all the ſtronger motives of the ſou], and more 


: uctive of a certain diſtreſs and intricacy, are 
ie related to terror or pity. Put it is not 
one as ſubſervient to the pleaſures of mankind, 


f mental activity, that the tragic muſe preſents 


d the precepts of wiſdom. Nor was it without 
foundation, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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foundation, that the great Stagyrite pronounced : 
perfect tragedy the nobleſt work of human in. 0 
tellect. 0 
From cauſes like theſe, an attention to the 
drama, particularly tragedy, has uſually kept pace 
with the civilization of nations, and has preſented il 
in general no inadequate ſtandard, by which ' 
judge of manners and rehnement. 75 
An acquaiatance with French tragedy has long 
been univerſal among the ſtudents of polite litera- | L 
ture in this iſland. But the diffuſion of this 
knowledge has, on the ſubjeR of tragic poetry, 
been attended with little congeniality of ſentiment Ml 
in the two countries. The ſarcaſms of Voltaire a 
and his adberent ſufficiently. ſhew, with what 
averſion a nation, of which the delicacy was 
vitiated almoſt to diſeaſe by exceſſive rehnement, 
regarded the rough energy with which the genius 
of the Engliſh drama ſhot wild and unconſtrained, 
And the ILngliſhman has generally turned with 
diſguſt or inattention from the poliſhed artifice 
and laboured declamation of the French theatre, 
to feaſt with double rapture on nature and paſſion 
in the pages of his'own Shakſpeare. A new and 
untried field ſtill preſents itſelf; the tragedy of 
a great, old and original people has long lain in 
that undeſerved ſhade of obſcurity, which in thi 
country ſurrounds the real brilliancy of the laſt 
ra of German literature. In ſome meaſure to 
contribute 
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tribute to bring for ward a ſubject which has 
1 . t claimed but little of the reſpe and public 
tice it deſerves, ſome. temarks on the tragedy 
me Germans, and the ſpirit of their principal 
amatic writers, will be offered. Ey interweav- 
ig theſe with general obſervations on the tragedy 
WF other nations, the rank they are entitled to 
ald in tragic poetry will be more eaſily eſtimated, 
d the 6 of others facilitated by com- 
dariſon. 
The peculiar circumſtances which ſo long 
ded to check the progreſs of Belles Lettres in 
ermany, have already been noticed. Their 
Wragedy, from the general cauſes of retardation, 
Wppeared at a very late period, and under a ſhape 
Whittle indicative of the ſtrength and vigor, which 
ere to mark its later and more improved ſtage. 
rom a beginning of the utmoſt rudeneſs, it gra- 
Woually aſſumed the ſhape which in the hands of 
otthe, Leſſing and Schiller, has appeared ſo 
eſpeQable and intereſting. The earlier efforts 
of the German ſtage bear the ſtrongeſt reſem- 
blance to our own myſteries, and like them only 
afford a picture of the ſlow gradations by which 
he human mind riſes from ignorance and de- 
preſſion to intellectual light and vigor. The re- 
Wigious orign of the drama muſt in moſt nations 
be: ſtill the ſame. The ſpirit which pervades theſe 
ruder ſketches is chiefly . that of laborious tame 
neſs, 


mation of their tragedy did not manifeſt itſelf til | 
a much later period. The co-operation of many 


know the rank which Shakſpeare holds in ther 


works, at no great diſtance of time, were reccived 


produce. Some of their tragedies are written in g 
profeſſed imitation' of Shakeſpeare, as Goethe 
ſingular tragedy of Goetz von Berlichingen; andi 
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ductions of later times. 


and neatneſs of diction, beauty of cadence, cor- 
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neſs, preſenting few veſtiges of that bold and ny fl | 
tural pencil with which their modern delineation 
of the human ſoul are drawn. The fire and aria 


caſes laid the foundation of the preſent prevailin '$ 
genius of German tragedx. Y 
The intereſt of our nation in the tragic writing 
of the Germans will probably increaſe, when thei 


eſtimation, and that probably much of the preſen 
taſte in the German drama owes its origin to iz 
acquaintance with our immortal poet, whoſe. 


with all the avidity that a congeniality of thought, 8 
with deep and keen perception of his merit coul 


wildneſs and irregularity, to be traced. to this 
ſource 4s general; in the modern compoſitions. 
Geothe himſelf has made many enthuſiaſts, and 
added not a little to the turn-for elevating and 
furpriſing, whach marks ſo many German you 


To Leſſing the German tragedy is indebte! 
for an attempt to unite the beauties of art with 
the energies of natural fire and ſpirit. Elegance 


TeQueſs, 
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f Aneſs, chaſtity and regularity, are joined in his 
nina Galotti, to high ſtrength and warmth of 
Wonception. The laſt productions of Schiller, as 
yell as ſome other pieces ſufficiently ſhew, that 
= he German tragedy may have its wildneſs and 
Wrregularity poliſhed down, without ſacrificing 
Ws eſſential excellencies, 
nn endeavouring to acquire a clear and diſtin & 
ea of the peculiar ſpirit of the German ſtage, 
WS: is evident no ſmall aſſiſtance may be derived 
rom comparing it with ſome other. Although 
ne Genius of the Engliſh drama bears the greateſt 
W:nalogy to that of the Germans, and has in com- 
von with it innumerable beauties as well as 
Wi mperfe&ionsz a compariſon which is to point 
Wout and mark with preciſion the diſtinctive 
11 ceatures of this ſpecies of tragedy, will be moſt 
advantageouſly inſtituted by biinging into oppo- 
ſition that of the French. 
When we conſider the nature of thoſe agents, 
which tragedy employs, to produce a certain 
ande upon the mind, they ſeem properly to 
Wreſolve themſelves into the two provinces of art 
Wand nature. To make a perfect tragedy, the 
union of both is neceſſary; but ſuch perfection 


eg bas hardly yet appeared. According to the 
vich genius of nations, and a variety of moral cauſes, 
mce 


the tragic poetry of different countries has ſought: 
for effect by one of theſe names, commonly to 
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the impolitic excluſion of the other. 'To-conci- 
liate the judgment by ſtrict attention to the uni- 
ties; to arreſt the ear by the exquiſite poliſh. of 
diction, or the muſic of verſification, to charm 
the ſenſes bY: . r- eloquence, to ſuſpend, 


„ 


Den of plots, are e Powers, for-which: e 
is indebted to the aſſiſtance of art, and this effect 
has ever increaſed with the progreſs of refine- 
ment, and the improvement of art and ingenuity. 
But to place the human mind in action before 
our eyes, to convey the ſtruggles of glowing 
paſſions in the ſtrong language of the heart; to 
melt with pity, to ſhake with terror; to be great, 
ſublime, affe ing, is a province where nature 
rules alone. 

From this diviſion two diſtin et forms of tragedy 
will reſult. The grand charaQeriſtic feature of 
difference between the German and French ſtage 
is, that in the former the natural expreſſion of 
paſſion, in the latter art and exquiſite refinement, 
predominate. | It is on the ſtrong and vivid 
delineation of mental emotion, that the merits of 
he jew ſtage may ſafely be reſted; often full 

he groſſeſt truths, and violating. every rule, 

their 5 edy moves the ſoul, ſeizes the attention, 
vakes vivid“ curioſity, terror and pity; the 

maſter-ſtrings of the human ſoul, are touched in 
every ſcene, and though often with too rude a 
N = . band, 
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hand,, the- feelings acknowledge the influence. 
This is the animating ſpirit, that gives life and 
energy to the tragic drama; without its preſence 
all other aids are feeble, play round the head, but 
come not near the heart. It is not cold appro- 
bation, not the mere. reaſoning verdict of judg- 
ment, this ſpecies of poetry is to claim. The 
breaſt muſt be moved, agitated, torn ; the author 
muſt ceaſe. to ſpeak; to exiſt; his ſoul muſt be 
transfuſed. into the fictitieus perſonages of his 
drama the deluſion mult be perfect, and a new 
creation. riſing, before our eyes claim all our 
intereſt and ſympathy; z melt the. heart with the. 
ſoftneſs of Pfg. or ſhake the . with grateful. 
terrofs. | 
To-thoſe.. converſant with 3 e 
it is needleſs to ſay, that this effect can only be 
gained by imitating mental emotion, never by 
deſcribing it. The French writers who, as 
Voltaire has confeſſed; are afraid of being too 
tragic, have almoſt uniformly adopted the de- 
ſcription: of paſſion, i in. thoſe ſituations on which 
they, reſt the pathos of. theic ſcene. Our own. 
Shakeſpeare: has ever ſought for effect in the 
ſtrong and bold imitation of the paſſion itſelf. In 
this, as in many other reſpeQs, the German and 
Engliſh poets are related. They both aim at this 
high excellence, though both with too little regard 
tor ſubordinate and aſſiſtant beauties, | 


Da The 
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The chaſtity and regularity of the Greek tra- 
gedy has been the profeſſed object of imitation to 
many of the French dramatic writers. From this 
circumſtance, and the general celebrity of the 
Greek tragedians, ſome obfervations on theſe 
ancient painters of the human heart can hardly 
be conſidered as miſplaced, and will aſſiſt us much 
in eſtimating the proper excellence of the mo- 
derns. A late writer of eminence has told the 
world, that in the Greek tragedy the ſubjeQs 
cc are of the ſimpleſt kind, and ſuch as call forth 
ce the paſſions, only in their moſt ordinary exer- 
& tions; that there is no intricate or delicate 
«ſituation, to occafion any ſingular emotion; 
no gradual ſwelling and ſubſiding of paſſion, 
« and ſeldom any conflict between different 
„ paſſions.“ Such is the cool language held by 
the author of the Elements of Criticiſm, on a 
ſubjett To intereſting-. A ſimilar idea, with 
reſpect to the ſpirit of the Greek tragedy, appears 
to influence the French imitators. © That the 
ancient tragic drama was often more active than 
_ ſentimental, will be readily granted. But paſ- 
ſages in every page of Sophocles and Euripides, 
are in direct oppoſition to theſe opinions, exhi- 
biting the higheſt emotions, and changes of ex- 
quiſite paſſion, in the moſt vivid and energet ic 
colouring. The ſoliloquy i in the Medea of Euri- 


pides over her children, 
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is one inſtance, ſelected from innumerable others 
which not only proves, that in the Greek, as in 
the German and Engliſh: tragedy, the higher 
etaotions of the mind are ever preſented to us, 
by immediate imitation, but even ſuggeſts ſome 
aſtoniſhment at the learned'critic's aſſertion” A 
ſituation the moſt fingular and terrible, tlie ſtrug- 
gles of a mind labouring to agony with the 
conflict of every ſavage, every tender paſſion, 
expreſſed in the ſhort, broken, deſultory language 
of natural emotion, mark this intereſting dra- 
matic picture, which might rival ſome. of the beſt: 
exertions of Shakeſpeare himſelf. 
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Quid ifte fert tumultus ? Aut quid omnium 
Vultus in yr truces P. 


HoxarTivs. 


| What can this hideous noiſe intend, . 
| On me what ghaſtly looks they bend? | 
4 Fxancis, 


— —— ———— 
— 

| | T Shan now, in conformity with the. promiſe > 

| which I lately made my readers, introduce the 1 

| following Ode to Superſtition, illuſtrative of the 

idea entertained in the laſt Number of throwing i 

the two ſpecies into immediate contraſt, p 


| 
| ODE To SUPERSTITION. 


What dreadful ſhape was that; yon diſmal cry 
Strikes cold my flutt'ring ſoul, 
O God! ſome livid face and deadly eye 
Seems mid the dark to roll. 
Avaunt | *tis Superſtition's horrid gloom, 
Deluſive clouds the mind, 
Demon accurſt | from Nature's ſhadowy womb 
Of miſcreated kind; 
Hoa wel Ot 


* 
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oe cbaſiy Fear and darkeſt Midnight born, CY 
FE Far in a blaſted dale i 
Mid Lapland's woods and noiſome waſtes forlorn, 
Where lurid hags the Moon's pale orbit hail. 
In the drear depth of ſuch dim pathleſs ſhade, 
The ſtream of infant blood 
Damps the blue flame, and o er thi unkallow'd 
glade 
Hell's deepelt darkneſs frowns the conſcious wood. 
Round the wither'd witches go, 
Mutt'ring death and diſmal woe, 
On their uncouth features dire 
Gleams the pale and livid fire: 
The charm begins, now ariſe 


ſe i 


5 Shadows foul and piercing cries, 
de Storm and tempeſt loud aſſail, 
ne Beating wind arid rattling hail, 
ig Thus within th' infernal wood, 


Dance they round the bubbling blood, 
Till the rite ended, then they fly 
To taint the breath of yonder ſky, 
Where on the deſert vaſt, and boundleſs wild, 
Mid the lightning's livid glare, 
Or at the balmy cloſe of evening mild, 
They're ſeen to glide athwart th' affrighted air. 
Hence from my boſom, all thy viſions hence! 
In the deep ſilent hour 
- When Terror hov'ring Ger each active ſenſe 
Impregnates Fancy's power: 
Ot D WW 5-54 Then 
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Then riſe ſtrange ſpectres to the en view, 
With horrid ſtare, 

And gliding float upon the noxious 18 

And howling rend the air. 

Ott near yon leaſ- clad ſolitary fane, 
Whilſt morn yet claſps the night, 


Some Ghoſt is-heard to ſound his clanking chain, 
Beheld mid moon- beam pale and dead to ſight : 


Nor leſs ugfrequent the lone trav'ller hears 
The ſullen- ſounding bell, 8 
And the dim-lighted tower awakes to fears 
Of haunted manſion, brake, or darkling dell. 
Haſte thee Superſtition, ily ! 
Periſh this thy ſorcery ! | 
Why in theſe Gorgon terrors clad 
But to affright, affli& the bad, 
*Tis thee, O Goddeſs! thee I hail, 
Of Heſper born and Cynthia pale, 
That wont the ſame rude name to bear, 
Yet gentle all, and void of fear: 
O come, in Fancy's garb array'd, 
In all her lovely forms diſplay'd, 
And o'er the Poet's melting ſoul 
Bid the-ſweet tide of rapture roll 
To dying muſic, warbling gales, 
Mid moonlight ſcenes and woody vales, 
Where Elves, and Fays, and Sprites diſport, 
And nightly keep their feſtive court; 87 
There, 
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There, mid the pearly flood of licht, 
In tin&s cerulean richly dight, 


2 * Light-ſporting o'er the trembling green, 


Glance they quick thro? the magic ſcene, 
And'from the ſparkling moſs receive, 
Shed by the fragrant hand of eve, 


The ſilver dew, of matchleſs pow'r, 


To guard from harm at midnight hour, 
The lonely wight, who, loſt from far, 
Views not one friendly guiding ſtar, 

Or one kind lowly cottage door 

To point his track acroſs the moor; 
Whilſt the ſtorm howling, tells his mind, 
Some ſpirit rides the northern wind, 

And plaining, mourns his cruel lovin, 
On tempeſt hurPd, and wintry gloom : 


Off too, at eve's warm-tinted ray, 
The ling'ring bluſh of youthful day, 


Penſive, ſweet, ſeraphic lays, 


Soft- warbling wake the note of praiſe, 


Heard the echoing hills among 
Repeating wild the heav'nly ſong, 

Till loſt in ether floats away 

The laſt, faint, murm'ring vocal lay; 
Theſe on the lonely bard attend, 

With him the mountain's ſide aſcend, 
Or in the valley's lowly plain, a 


- Rapturous breathe the melting ſtrain; 
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He boldly ſweeps the ſounding lyre. 


At evening cloſe or midnight hour. 
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Theſe lift his ſoul beyond its,clime, 


To daring flights of thought ſublime, 
Where, warm'd by Fancy's brighteſt fire, 


Come then, with wild-flowers, come 1 7 


O Superſtition, magic maid | 
And welcome. then, ſuggeſting power! 


» # 
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L amante per haruer, quel che de ſia 
Seriza guardar che Dio tut ode, e vede, 
Awviluppa promeſſe, e giuramente 
Che tutti ſpargon poi per Varia i vents. 


An1o0sT0. 


- 45! 5 W#- Be we 
ARGUMENT, 


% HAVING by every inſidious art, overcame her 
virtue, he perſuaded her to leave her father's houſe; 
and ſoon-after, ſated with poſſeſſion, deſerted her in 
the midſt of poverty and every ſpecies of human 
diſtreſs. After a variety of fruitleſs .appeals to the 
humanity of her ſeducer, ſhe ſunk under the com- 
plicated horror of her ſituation, and dying addreſſed 
him in à letter replete with the agitation and 
changes of paſſion inſpired by ſuch an awful mo- 
ment.“ | ep 


Anon. 


HOPE. 
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H OPELESS and loſt, vr wounding — 
nr 
Dead to each joy, of every tie forlorn, 
Here as awhile in ſtruggling Nature's ſtrife, 
I linger trembling en the brink of life, 
To thee, whoſe ſpecious guile, whoſe cruel art, 
Firſt wrung with ſorrow's pang a peaceful heart, 
Firſt taught theſe grief-worn eyes with tears to 
flow, 
And daſh'd my cup with bitterneſs and woe, 
Whoſe guilt a fond confiding breaſt betray'd, 
Then triumph'd o'er the wretch itſelf had made, 
Ah ! vainly once believ'd my love, my friend, 
To thee theſe laſt ſad faultering lines I ſend. 
Nor ſtart that hand, ſo valued once to view; 
I come not ſcorn'd intreaties to renew, 
"With fruitleſs agony to ſue again, 
Again to ſhrink beneath thy cold diſdain ! 
Ah no! by anguiſh, ſhame, and grief o ercome 
At laſt 1 ſink; I haſten to the tomb. 
In ſtill deſpair, death's dread approach I wait, 
Nor vainly ſtruggle to avert my fate. 
1 Alas] when each returning day ſupplies 
But lengthened woe, and change of miſeries; 
When each ſad night in horrors arm'd appears, 
And ſteeps my thorny couch in burning tears; 
While on my fame the fangs of ſlander prey, 
| And malice hunts me from the face of day, 
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nde keen remorſe, with aggravated ſmart, 
Wounds all within, and gnaws upon my heart; 
(isn hope's own ſmile one cheering moment give, 
B Or rouſe the lingering coward wiſh, to live? 
WET he thought is agony, the ſhadowy gloom 
oft death alone can ſhroud my ſhame, the tomb - 
1 That laſt ſad harbour, waits me, there my woes 
= Shall reſt in awful night, and drear repoſe. 
WT That heart condemned ſo long to pine forlorn, 
To dread thy frown, and ſicken at thy ſcorn ; 
W The lingering pang of cheated hope to prove, 
To agonize with rage, and melt with love; 
No more with paſſion's burning throb ſhall glow, 
No more ſhall wither in corroding woe; 
W But cold in duſt, from wounding anguiſh free, 
At laſt in death forget to doat on thee. - 7 
And when a victim thus, before my time, 
I ſink in bluſhing youth's luxuriant prime, 
When loft, unknown, without a friend to ſave, 
Theſe once lov*d beauties glut the yawning grave; 
Per haps one ſigh may burſt, tho* now too late, 
In vain regret for my untimely fate; 5 
Thy hate appeas'd, may mourn my erty doom, 
Nor wound my duſt forgotten in the tomb, 
Relenting heaven itſelf. my tears may move, 1 
And pangs like mine atone one crime of love. L 
Vet ere the graſp of death my limbs invade, | 
* 155 en in eternal ſuade; Doe 
512 2 Ere 
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* Ere from-my view life's fading viſion flee, 
I pour my ſoul in bitterneſs to thee. 
Source of my woes, and author of my fall, 
In this tremendous hour on thee I call; 
If pity yet ſurvive, here turn thy eye, 
Survey the ſcene, behold thy victim die. 
Here, while -appreſt by fury, love, deſpair, 
My breaſt a thouſand mad'ning paſſions tear, 
Whilſt ſunk-aghaſt at death's involving gloom, 
The trembling ſpirit deprecates her doom; 


_ — * 


Struggling too late with guilt's o'erwhelming force, 
By fruitleſs penitence and vain remorſe; 
In horror waits, that laſt convulſive ſigh, q 
That one dread pang which rends each earthly 
tie; | 
Alas, in this ſad hour the proſpect drear, 
What joy can-brighten, or what comfort cheer? | 
O'er the black ſcene ſhall ſaintly innocence ; 
Her light diſplay, and peaceful calms diſpenſe ? ; 
On hov'ring wing ſhall ſoothing Hope be near; 
And founds celeſtial bleſs: my cloſing ear? : 
Shall Virtue point to opening bliſs above? 
No thankleſs traitor, theſe I loſt for love. 
For love of thee I loft them; thee, whoſe hate 
Now ſcorns my mem'ry, and infults my fate: 
Thy crimes which firſt, ſo angry Heav'n ordain'd, 
With guilt a breaſt once pure and ſpotleſs ſtain'd; 
Blaſted the promiſe of my apening bloom, 
And cruſh'd theſe fatal beauties to the tomb; 
4 Purſue 


— 
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WS Purſue me even here, my parting breath 
WS Embitter; ſtrew with thorns the bed of death; 
nod out the proſpect of the realms of day, 

And tear the laſt ſad lingering hopes away. 

WF What pitying breaſt ſhall lenient aid impart, 
Jo ſooth the pangs that tear his breaking heart; 
What anxious friend ſhall watch the bed of death, 
Or fondly. catch the laſt expiring breath? 

The ſtruggling ſoul with fond compaſſion cheer, 
Or grace my parting ſpirit with a tear? | 
What pious hand compoſe with tender care 

My cold remains, and decent rites prepare? 
Alas, of every tie by thee bereft, ; 
For me no home, no friends, no parents left; 
On every hand, deſpair alone 1 fee,, 

And the throng'd world a wildernefs.to me. 
Curs'd be the hour when, by that tongue n 
I left the refuge of the rural ſhade, 

And ſcorn'd (a victim to thy fatal charms) 

The peaceful circle of a parent's arms. 

Al! cheering beams of innocence and truth, 
How bright ye dawned upon my riſing youth, 
In the mild luſtre of your-cloudlefs ray, 

How Tweet my early moments paſe'd away, 
While as I raptur'd trod the fairy ground, 
Hope's brilliant landſcape open'd nn 3 
Till riſing like a noxious miſt unſeen, gd 
Guitt dimm'd your ou and <arkened all the 
Keene, 1 | 
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Then no fierce paſſion, ſnook my placid breaſt, 
No gnawing care deprived my ſoul of reſt, 
No ſorrow then could dim my ſparkling eye, 
Or force the roſes of my cheeks to fly, 
From every balmy breeze, I courted health, 4 
While ſweet contentment held the place of wealth, 
Joy crown'd the day, ſoft ſſumbers bleſt the night, 
For virtue winged each moment with delight. 
Alas, thrice happy! had the pitying ſcies 
Concealed that form for ever from my eyes; ³ü 
The worm of grief had ſpar'd my opening bloom, 
Nor ſunk my youth to wither in the tomb. 
Oh love ! when firſt thy roſes wreath'd my head, 
And each gay hour tranſported pleaſure led, 
When fancy's magic to my cheated view, 
Drew ſcenes of bliſs and raptures ever new, 
Could my fond ſoul in that extatic hour, 
Bleſt as I thought beyond misfortune's power, 
Expect for theſe the ſad reverſe to prove 
Of wounding ſcorn and unrequited love? 
Ahl no, deluded wretch, I thought too fure 
My joys unfading, and my bliſs ſecure; 
Ev'n now, in all their former warmth confeſt 
The long- loft viſions fill my glowing breaſt; - 
With er v'cy charm that form again appears, 
Thy ſoft vows vibrate on my raviſn'd ears; 
Again thy, ſwimming eyes thy paſſion tell, 
Again enraptured on thy lips I dwell}: ? 
Again Ah fleeting rapture ! ſhort liv'd joy! 
Fax other ſcenes, my wretched ſoul employ; 
Rous'd 
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ous'd from my dream of bliſs, I keener know = 
he ſad reality of waking woe. 

uld this dread hour by thy falſe eyes ſug 
vey'd, 

reſent the havoc thy dark guilt has made, 
emorſe and ſhame might wring that * 
heart, 

nd ſave ſome other victim from thy art. 
chold my parents, how with geſtures wild, 
Frantic with grief, they mourn their ruined 
child; 

Pee cruſhed with ſorrow, F on the 
| earth, 

be venerable forms that gave me birth; 

ee, ſtung by rankling woe too keen to bear, 

* They rend their ſilver locks in fierce deſpair z + 
lark! while the drops of agony they ſhed, 
hey weary Heaven with curſes on thy head; 

- ark, thoſe long groans, thoſe deep convulfive 
| ſighs, 

Wroans from a burſting heart, a parent dies. 
WBchold me, helpleſs, wretched, and forlorn, 

WT he mark of infamy, the ſport of ſcorn. 
Pee how, by miſery's with'ring graſp o 'ercome, 
y fading beauties haſten to the tomb; 

ow loſt to all, no friendly aid to ſave, 

link unpitied to an early grave. 

ere while deſerted and unwept I die, 

ere, cruel ſpoiler, glut thy ſavage eye. n 
| | _ Go, 
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Go, triumph cer a heart by love betrayed 
And cruſh to duſt a father's rev*rend head; 3 
Go, while thy crime unpuniſhed Heaven allow; Wi 
Laugh truth to ſcorn, and mock thy brola 
8 vows 3 4 | 
And, while my breaſt remorſe and anguiſh tear, Y 
To that falſe boſom ſtrain ſome happier fair,. 
Who, while her "fluſhing cheek with -raptwihil 
glows, K 
Enjoys my tortures and inſults my woes; 
But yet exult not, traitor | if the ſmile 
Of fortune ſtill is thine, if for a while 
The ſtern unerring eye of juſtice ſleep, 
Tis but. the meaſure of thy erimes to heap. 
Ey'n while my tival with trĩiumphant charms 
Beholds thee eireled in her glowing arms, MM 
O'er all 'thy ſoul . boundleſs pleaſunſ 
reigns, | 
Thy heart beats quick and rapture thrills ti 
veins, 0 
Stern conſcience may uprear her ſaaky creſt, 
And dead'ning terrors chill-thy perjur'd breaſt; 
Ev'n then, with :horrofs armid, remorſe ma 
To daſh the cup of tranſport from thy hand. 
Inſulted Heaven! why fleeps the blaſting ſtorm, 
Why lingers juſtice, -on that impious form 
O, great avenger| pour thy wrath divine, 
And mix his lot with bitterneſs like mine: 


* 
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last awak'd to rage, O haſte to ſhed 

r choiceſt, fierceſt vengeance on his head; 

his own fate, my ſuff' rings let him ſee, 

nd learn from torture how to feel for me. 

nl idle rage, in vain my ſoul I arm, 

oe all her wrongs to break the fatal charm; = 

nile ſtung with ſmarting grief beyond con- 

tung troul, {hag | 

Jn 2gony of woe I pour my ſoul, 

ud my wild lips the words of madneſs ſnow'r, 

c(eel this rebel boſom own thy pow'r. 

en while the ebbing ſprings of life decay, 

WStill lingering paſſion keeps her wonted ſway, 

WStill in the arms of death, that once loved 

| name, 

WT hills every nerve, and wakes the fatal flame; 

WShrin'd in my ſoul, thy image ſtill I ſee, 

And this deluded heart ſtill beats for thee. 

O come, cer life's expiring lamp decay, 

WT While yet the hov'ring ſoul her flight delay; 

Ere Death's dull hand forbid my cloſing ear, 

Once more the muſic of that voice to hear; 

Ocome, while yet theſe dying eyes can gaze, 

And my arms ſtrain thee in a laſt embrace; 

With lenient accents mitigate my doom, 

Cheer the ſad proſpe& of the dreary tomb. 

And, when ſuſtain'd by thee, content with 
death, | 

n thoſe lov'd arms I yield my ſtruggling breath, 
| And 


Pg 
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And darkneſs tears thee from my gazing eye, 
Let thy dear hands the decent rites ſupply, 
And thou in pity bending o'er my bier, 
Grace my cold reliques with a tender tear, 


* 
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Non ſatis eft pulchra eſſe premata, dulcia ſunto, 
Et guocungue wolunt animum auditoris agunto. 


f Hon. 


N the tragedy of the Germans little or no de- 
8 amation finds a place. The genius of the 
Wople is inimical to it, and the pathetic effect of 
Weir pieces has gained in conſequence. The 
tle power of declamation, however lofty and 
Petical, to move the heart, the beſt French plays 
fficiently teſtify. The eloquence in which the 
aracters, .gfoaning beneath the ſtroke of cala- 
ty, picture their feelings, and ornament their 
rows, impreſſes a ſpecies of languid admiration; 
ut we hear with our curioſity little awakened, 
r warmer emotions and intereſt nearly dormant. 


o what cauſe is this apathy to be referred? 
he ſentiments are lofty, the diction poetical, 
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the piece exactly modelled according to rule, 
Art indeed has done its part, but the cauſe wil 
eaſily be found in the violation of nature. At | 
periods nature is the ſame; Shakeſpetre a 
Sophocles have in ſimilar fituations employed i 
language, ſhort, ſimple, and abrupt, or filew:f 
more eloquent than words, to paint the working 
of the human heart, oppreſt and broken by m. 
ſery. When Othello at laſt receives the damning 
proof of perfidy where he had garnered up lM 
ſoul; or Romeo is thunderſtruck by the death i 
Juliet; when the wife and children of "MacdulfiM.. 
are at one blow cut off; and the heart of Lei 
rent by filial ingratitude, we find no declamation,ſ 
no idle pomp of words, The man is brought: 
before our view; intolerable agony - mocks thy 
power of utterance, and freezes up the ſprings | 
ſpeech, till at laſt the incoherence of high-wrougi 
emotion, the ſimple ſtrokes of nature, © He hu : | 
no children; “ I gave you all,” burſt fol 
amidſt the ſtorm and conflict of paſſions. I 
poet vaniſhes, it is Macduff or Lear himſelf th: 
has made an intereſt in our breaſts, him alon!, 
we ſee, we hear, and 'our heartfelt tears decl: 
the conviction of reality. | 
This intereſt can alone ſupport the illuſion « 
tragedy, which in itſelf is weak and impotent 
Without this the attention. is every moment calle 
to improbability and ingongruity, The vil 
ROY 8 poi cu 
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: 2 uce of character and paſſion arreſts the ſoul, 
W. ſuffers the minuteneſs of cool examination to- 
active. P : 
The leap of Gloceſter from the fiQtitious cliff 
Dayer, or the ludicrous battles of imaginary 
mies, would. ſhock credulity, or move. con- 
1 mptuous lauzhter; but the, attention is borne, 
sn in the mighty torrent of emotion, and the, | 
Wind, dazzled by the blaze of genius, loſes ſight, 
4 f impropriety in ſympathy and wonder. 

W The tragedy of the . Greeks was from its 
ure and origin more prone to declargation. and. 
Wntentious dogmatiſm than that of the moderns. 
he philoſophy of old, did not diſdain an alliance, 
ith the Tragic Muſe, but not unfrequently, 
Wought to ſmooth the harſhneſs of inſtruction by 
ee graces of poetry, and the allurements of the 
: age. On this account the ancient tragedy: is. 
Wnarked with moral and didaQtic features, againſt 
Which our theatrical ideas are little apt to revolt; 
Put when ſmarting under the anguiſh. of paſſion, 
hen bowed down by the hand of miſery, the 
on:WharaSers of Sophoeles and Euripldes ſtill are 
en; all-pomp of diction, all declamatory dig- 
ity is laid aſide, and the language of the heart, 
nartificial and ſimple, appears in their place. 
Jocaſta when diſcovering at once the horror of 
er fate and that of Oedipus, . ſhe abandons, herſelf 
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to deſperate fury, utters only two pathetic line 
and hurries abruptly from the ſcene. | 
"Is, » Meni vero Y e iN 

No- Tpoour as, AA Fd rob bsy. 8 * 
With ſimilar brevity and equal artle ſſneſs dof 
the unhappy Oedipus expreſs the feelings of tu 
tremendous moment, when, ſuddenly caſt dow 4 
from the exultation of innocence, he ſees inc 
and parricide heaped on his devoted head. LM 
this ſimplicity the French have little imitated 
their Grecian models. Some of their poets, lik 
our own Lee, have only found in painting the 
ſame ſituation, an opportunity for eloquent ex ; 
poſtulatio or ſubtle reaſoning. The OecdipuſM® 
of Corneille and that of Seneca are equal) : 
faulty. : 
Nature herſelf ſeems to have dictated the little N 
dialogue in the Electra of the ſame poet; when 
a beloved brother, the avenger of his fathers 
ſinking houſe, is diſcovered to a ſiſter, who had 
devoted herſelf to ſorrow for his ſuppoſed death. 
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The Oedipus Coloneus furniſhes another in- 
Nance of the profound knowledge in the human 
heart poſſeſſed by the ancient tragedians. In this 
piece, Polynices, reduced to the extremity of 
diſtreſs, and ſeeks aſſiſtance againſt a brother from 
a parent. Inſtead of the expected aid, he receives 
from the mouth of an irritated father the dreadful 
execration which devotes him to the infernal 
gods, and hears the ſolemn and inevitable pre- 
dition of his miſerable death. 

The anſwer is in a ſtrain of ſimple pathos, 


perhaps hardly ever equalled, except by Lear's 
Pray do not mock me,“ &c, 


Ol h A ASU wing © Ae Ivor paters 
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The whole ſcene, from the conference of Po- 
lynices and Oedipus to the tender dialogue of 
Antigone and her brother, is a delineation of 
contraſted emotions, a mixture of the terrible and 
tender of the moſt touching kind, and ſufficient 
of itfelf completely to vindicate the Greek ſtage 
from the reproach of want of paſſion. 

Such are the coincidences which the i imitation 
of Nature produces in periods and ſituations the 
moſt diſtant. After theſe perhaps digreſſional 
remarks, the more direct compariſon of the 
French and German ſtage offers itſelf to our at- 
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As highly finiſhed dramatic poems, tho French 
tragedies have, in the hands of Crebillon, Vol. 
taire, Racine and Corneille, attained to no ſmall 
degree of excellence. Uniting high . propriety 
and exact decorum to poliſhed verſification and 
eloquence, they claim no ſmall portion of our 
approbation. But the appeal-is to the head and 
not to the heart. Poetical, elevated, and regular, 
they do all but affect; they produce. praiſe with- 
out ſympathy, and while. they gratify the judg- 
ment on cold examination, they are little ade- 
quate to arreſt attention, or rouſe that ſtrong 
emotion which is the ſoul of the drama. In them 
the ſcenes which ſhould be moſt intereſting, ſuggeſt 
the elegance, the ſoftneſs, the delicacy of the 
poet, of whom we are unable to loſe ſight, while 
we are little or not at all involved in that deluſion 
on which the force and ſpirit of the ſcene depends. 
The mind revolts in diſguſt and incredulity when 
it finds the pang of diſtreſs ſuggeſting only a happy 
turn of expreſſion, and the fullaeſs of paſſion 
eyaporating in the laboured artifice of eloquence. 
The German tragedy, as it participates, at 
preſent, but little in the peculiar excellences of 
the, French drama, is alſo not liable to the re- 
proach of its defects. | 
With rough majeſtic force they move the heart, 
And firength and nature make amends for art. 


The 
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The influence of the manners of a nation on 
WE their poetry, has pervaded the French tragedy, 
ad ſoftened down the ſtrength and diſcrimination 
or character to the refined ſtandard of modern. gals 
lantry. The rough unbending hero of che earlier 

ages of Greece or Rome, diſguſts us but too often 
on 2 ſtage, with the artificial manners of tho 
moſt poliſhed times, and the verbiage of a petit 
naitre in love. The comparative roughneſs of the 
German manngg}_ is not without its advantages 
in preſerving. the energetic diſtinctions of cha- 
rater, and communicating a certain prominence 
of feature, which, though ſometimes liable to 
degenerate into harſhneſs, contributes highly to 
dramatic effec and intereſt; 'The ſtronger deli- 
neations of paſſion are on the French ſtage either 
cautiouſly avoided or art fully ſoftened. down, and 
ſhaded. The more terrible ſtruggles, which lay 
waſte and deſolate the human breaſt are kept 
back, and the more romantic difficulties of love, 
the- animating ſpirit of ſo many of their pieces, 
often ſupport. the intereſt, and create the whole 
diſtreſs. of, the. ſcenes meant to be the moſt pa- 
thetic, The German drama, more daring, aims 
commonly at the expreſſion, and imitation of the 
higher fiercer emotions. Never fearful like the 
French of being too, tragic, the ſtrongeſt deli 
neations of paſſion, the moſt daring images, and 
unuſual combinations are hazarded. Energy in 
E * conception, 
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conception, and force in expreſſion, are the cb. 
je&ts which are conſidered as well attained by the 
facrifice of leſſer and ſofter beauties. Hence the 
German tragedy is little marked by the refined 
and ſybtle- reaſonings, which, ſpun out into dia. 
logue, ſupply ſo often the place of action on the f 
French theatre. A diſquiſition on the application 
of verſe to tragedy would be here miſplaced: 
ſome remarks of Voltaire point out that he con- | 
ſidered verſification and rhyme as nearly eſſential | 
to that of the French. Theſe ornaments have 
little heizhtened the labour or diminiſhed the 
ſtrength of the modern tragedies of the Germans. G 
Theſe are almoſt all in proſe, but of a ſpecies 
which neither negle cts the elegance of ſtructure 
or the harmony of cadence. Some of the more 
intereſting features of compariſon, between the 
French and German Muſe of tragedy, have now W 
been traced. Taken as a whole, the French? 
tragic drama is the perfection of elaborate refine- 
ment; all is ſoft and regular, every harſhnefs 
ſmoothed, and even the minuteſt parts brilliant 
with the exquiſite poliſh of art and labour. In 
the German, refined nicety and the praiſe of re- 
gularity is little fought for; but a picture, ſtrong, 
though ſometimes harſh, of the powers of unfet- 
-rared genius, artleſsly and vigorouſly exerted in 
the boldeſt ſtrokes of | gh and feelings is ever 
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The French may be compared to one of their 
own regular parterres, ſhiniag with flowers arti- 
cially diſpoſed by the hand of elegant induſtry, 
where labour has exhauſted his powers to re- 
preſs luxuriant exuberance and ſubdue the 
whole to one ſtandard of fymmetry and unitfor- 
mity. 

The German has a reſemblance to thoſe ro- 
mantic landſcapes in which the ſpirit of Roſa de- 
lighted, where nature, ſhooting wild and ſtrong, 
wantons in terrible graces, and diſplays without 
conſtraint her powers and energy in rude but 
affecting ſtate; ſometimes perhaps exciting ſen- 
ſations more forcible than, pleaſant, or liable to 


always moving the paſſions, always exciting the 
ſtrong intereſt of the heart. 

In the ſketch here given of German tragedy, 
it has been endeavcured to mark its peculiarities, 
by touching the. more general excellen d 


- defects by which it is diſtinguiſhed. Theſe, as 


ſomewhat conneQed with the beauties and imper- 
fections of our own ſtage, claim an intereſt in 
the breaſt of an Engliſh reader. A more parti- 
cular examination of diſtinQ@ writers naturally 
follows this view of the ſpirit which is common 
to the tragic poetry of the Germans: out of a 


variety of authors in this line of compoſition, a a 


ſeleQion of three will anſwer the end of criticiſm. 
E 3 Theſe 
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degenerate into ſavageneſs too uncultivated, but 
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Theſe are Gotthe, Leſſing, and Schiller, who 
all occupy provinces of the drama very diſtind 
from each other. Leiſewitz, the author of a fine 
tragedy, Julius von Tarent; Garſtenberg, whoſe 
Ugolino and Minona have excited ſo much admi- 
ration; Unzer, Klinger, and many others would 
claim their ſhare of attention in a regular hiftory 
of the German tragedy. They muſt neceſſarily 
te paſſed over in a criticiſm of this nature, of 
which it is the only ambition, by preſenting out- 
lines, however rude, of a ſubje& little known, 
to ſhew that the inattention which German litc- 
rature has experienced amongſt us, has narrowed 
the limits of elegant knowledge, and prevented 
the acceſs of many ſources of refined amuſe- 
ment. ; 

Before the attention of the reader is called to a 
more particular examination of the ſele cted au- 
thors, a few remarks on ſome peculiar produCtions 
of a poet, whoſe genius is with ſo much juſtice 
revered in Germany, will not be here miſplaced. 
Many pieces which from their dramatic nature 
and tragical action belong to the preſent enquiry, 
are the offspring of the ſublime and creative muſe 
of Klopſtock. Theſe are little calculated for 
theatric exhibitions, but glow with the fire of a 
powerful genius; and are animated by the loftieſt 
ſpicit of the drama. Among the dramatic poems 
of Klopſtock, the ſubjeQs of ſome are taken from 

the 
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the ſacred writings, The Death of Adam is 
marked by great ſtrength and energy, and riſes 
in many parts to the terrible and ſublime. The 
national and captivating themes of the times of 
old, when the fierce unconquered German ſtrug- 

gled for freedom with the maſters of the world, 
have furniſhed ſubjects for three more poetns, by 
the author of the Meſſias, which combine the 
character and intereſt of the drama with the li- 
cence of lyric poetry. Aſſuming the fire and 
enthuſiaſm of the old Etruſcan bards, the poet 
gives full ſcope to the wildneſs of a glowing ima- 
gmation, and the grandeur of forcible conception, 
while he paints the exploits or ſings the death of 
Herman, the bulwark of German liberty. The 
ſpirit of theſe pieces ſuggeſt the wiſh that Klop- 


ſtock had added one more laurel to his fame, by 
giving the world a regular 1 
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Nox, et Bikes: gue / lentium regis, 
Nunc, nunc adi ſte. | 


- Horartivs, 


Ye powers of darkneſs and of hell, 
Propitious to the magic ſpell, 

Who rule in filence o'er the night, 
Be preſent now. 


FaAN cis. 


IC 


| 'Towarps the latter end of the reign of 
Henry VIII. fir Gawen, a man of ſome fortune 
and conſiderable curioſity, fond of enterpriſe and 
inſatiate of knowledge, travelled through the nor- 
thern counties of England. The following ſingu- 
ks adventure is ſtill extant among the family 
a "writings, and is. ſtill recorded by his poſterity. lt 
was towards ſunſet (ſaith the manuſcript) when 
Kh 1 br Gawen, after having traverſed a very lone 
BEE #and unfrequented part, arrived at the edge of a 
| thick and dark foreſt ; the ſky was ſuddenly over- 
= caſt, and it began to rain, the thunder rolled at a 
al Fed and ſheets of livid lightning flaſhed 
x * hy 01 acroſs 
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acroſs the heath. Overcome with fatigue and 
hunger he rode impatiently along the borders of 


= the foreſt, in hopes of diſcovering an entrance, 


but none was to be found. At length, juſt as he 
was about to diſmount with an intention of break- 
ing the fence, he diſcerned, as he thought, 
ſomething moving upon the heath, and, upon 
advancing towards it, it proved to be an old 
woman gathering peat, and who, overtaken by 
the ſtorm, was hurrying home as faſt as her 
infirm limbs could carry her. The ſight of a 
human creature filled the heart ob fir Gawen with 
joy, and haſtily*riding up, he enquired how far 
he had deviated from the right road, and where 
he could procure a night's lodging. The old 
woman now flowly lifted up her palſied head, 
and diſcovered a ſet of features which could 
ſcarcely be called human; her eyes were red, 
piercing and diſtorted, and, rolling horribly, 
glanced upon every object but the perſon by whom 
ſhe was addreſſed, and, at intervals, they emitted 


a fiery diſagreeable light; her hair, of a dirty : = 


grey, hung matted with filth in large maſſes 
upon her ſhoulders, and a few thin portions ruſned 
abrupt and horizontally from the upper part of 
her forehead, which was much wrinkled, and of 
2 parchment hue; ber cheeks were hollow, Wi- 
thered, and red with a quantity of acrid theum, 
her noſe was large, prominent and ſharp, her 
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2 
lips thin, ſkinny, and livid, her few teeth black, 
and her chin long and peaked, with'a number of 
buſhy hairs deepening from its extremity; her 

mails alſo were acute, crooked and bent over her 
fingers, and her garments ragged and fluttering 2 
in the wind, diſplayed every poſſible variety of 
colour. The knight was a little daunted, but the 
old woman having mentioned a dwelling at ſome 
diſtance, and offering to lead the way, the plea- 
ſure received from this piece of news effaced the 
former impreſſion, and getting from his horſe, 
he laid hold of the bridle, and they ſlowly moved 
over the heath. The ftorm had now ceaſed, and 
the moon riſing gave preſage of a fine night, jut I 
as the old woman, taking a ſudden turn, plunged 
into the wood by a path narrow, and almoſt 
choaked up with a quantity of briar and thorn, 
The trees were thick, and fave a few glimpſes 
.of the moon which now and then poured light 
on the uncouth features of his companion, all 
was dark and diſmal; the heart of fir Gawen 
miſgave him, neither ſpoke, and the knight 
purſued his guide merely by the noiſe ſhe made in 
hurrying through the buſhes, which was done with 
a cderity totally inconſiſtent with her former de- 
© crepitude, At length the path grew wider, and 
e faint blue light, which came from a building at 
ſome diſtance, glimmered before them; they 
* the wood and iflued upon a rocky and 

* | uneven | 
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uneven piece uf ground, the moon ſtruggling 
through a cloud, caſt 'a. doubtful and uricertain 
light, and the old woman, with a leer, "which: 
mide tlie very hair of fir Gawen ſtand on end, 
told him that the dwelling was at hand. It was ſo, 
for a Gothic caſtle, placed on a confiderable ele- 
vation, now came in view; it. was a large maſſy 
ſtructure, much decayed, and ſome parts of it in 
a totally ruinous coridition; a portion, however, 
of the keep, or great tower was ſtill entire, as: 
was alſo the entrance to the court or enclofure,, 
preſerved probably by the ivy, whoſe fibres crept 
. round with folicitous care. Large fragments of 
the ruin were ſcattered about, covered with moſs 
and half ſunk in the ground, and a number of 
old elm trees, through whoſe foliage the wind 
ſighed with a ſullen and melancholy ſound, dropped 
a deep and ſettled gloom, that ſcarce permitted 
= the moon to ſtream by fits upon the building. 

dir Gawen drew near, ardent curioſity mingled! 
with. awe dilated his boſom, and he inwardly 
congratulated himſelf upon ſo ſingular an-adven-- 
ture, when turning round to queſtion his compa- 
nion, a glimpſe of the moon poured full upon 
his eye fo horrid a contexture of feature, ſo wild 
and: preternatural a' combination, that, ſmote 
wich terror and unable to move, a cold ſweat: 
trickled from every pore, and immediately this 
| CO and hurry- 
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ing him over the draw-bridge to the great en- 
trance of the keep, the portcullis fell with + 
tremendous found, and the knight, ſtarting as it 
were from a trance, drew his ſword in act to 
deſtroy his treacherous guide, when inſtantly a 
horrible and infernal laugh burſt from her, and 
in a moment the whole caſtle was in an uproar, 
peal aſter peal iſſuing from every quarter, till at 
length growing faint they died away, and a dead 
ſilence enſued. Sir Gawen, who, during this 
ſtrange tumult, had colleQed all his ſcattered 
powers, now looked rcund him with determined 
* reſolution. ; his terrible companion had. diſap- 
peared, and the moon ſhining full upon the port- 
cullis convinced him that any eſcape that way 
was impracticable; the wind ſighed through the 
ems, the ſcared owl, uttering his diſcordant note, 
breke from the ruſtling bough, and a dim twink- 
ling light beamed from a loop-hole near the 
ſummit of the great tower. Sir Gawen entered 
the keep, having previouſly reaſoned - himſelf 
into a ſtate of cool fortitude, and bent up every 
power to the appalling enterpriſe. He extended 
his ſword before him, for it was dark, and pro- 
ceeded carefully to ſcarch around, in hopes, ei- 
ther of diſcovering ſeme aperture which; might 
lead to the veſtibule or ſtaircaſe, or of wreaking 
bis yengeance on the wretch who had thus de- 
coyed him. All was ſtill as death, but as he 
| Ts ſtrode 
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code over the floor, a dull, hollow ſound iſſued 
Jom beneath, and rendered him apprehenſive of 
Walling through into ſome diſmal vault, from 
zich he might never be able to extricate him- 
ſelf, In this ſituation, dreading the effect of 
each light footſtep, a ſound, as of many people 
whiſpering, ſtruck his ear, he bent forward, lif- 
tening with eager attention, and as it ſeemed to 
proceed from a little diſtance before him, he de- 
E termined to follow it: he did ſo, and inſtantly 
fell through the mouldering pavement, whilſt at 
che ſame time peals of horrid laughter again burſt 
& with reiterated clamour from every chamber of 
che caitle. Sir Gawen roſe with confiderable 
8 difficulty, and much ſtunned with the fall, al- 
though fortunately the ſpot he had dropped upon | 
„vas covered with a quantity of damp and ſoft 
earth which gave way to his weight. He now 
e WE found himſelf in a large vault, arched in the 
d Gothic manner, and ſupported by eight maſſy 
f pillars, down whoſe ſides the damp moiſture ran 
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ia cold and heavy drops, the moon ſhining with 

great luſtre through three 1con-grated windows, 
. which although ruſty with age, were ſtrong 
- enough to reſiſt the efforts of fir Gawen, who, 
t after having in vain tried to force them, looked 
7 around for his ſword, which, during the fall, had 
. ſtarted from his graſp, and in ſearching the 
e n with his fingers, he laid hold of, and drew 
e . forth 
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forth, the freſn bones o an enormous ſkeleton, 
yet greaſy and moiſt from the decaying fibres; he 


trembled with horror; a cold wind bruſhed vio- 
lently along the ſur face of the vault, and a pon- 


derous iron door, ſlowly grating on its hinges, Wl 


opened at one corner, and diſcloſed to tlie wan. 
dering eye of fir Gawen a broken ftair-caſe, 
down whoſe ſteps a blue and faint light flaſhed by 
fits, like the lightning of a ſummer's eve. Ap. 
palled by theſe dreadful prodigies, fir Gawen fet, 
in ſpite of all his reſolution, a cold and death- like 
chill pervade his frame, and kneeling down, ht 
prayed fervently to that power, without whoſe 
mandate no being ts let looſe upon another, and 
feeling himſelf more calm and reſolved, he again 
began to ſearch for his ſword, when a moon- 


beam falling on the blade at once reſtored it to 


its owner. 
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La yual mi winſe diggen ſentiments : 
Ecaddi, come aan, cui formo piglin. 


DanTs. 


The horrid ſcene my fainting · power ſurpaſt : 
1 fell, and, as in ſleep, my fenſes fled. 
| | HAvTE x. 


Sm Gawen having thus reſumed his wonted 
ſortitude and reſolution, held a parley with him- 
felf, and perceiving no other way by which he 
could eſcape, boldly reſolved to brave all the ter- 
rors of the ſtair-caſe, and, once more recom- 
mending himſeif to his maker, began to aſcend. 
The light ſtill flaſhed, enabling him to clinib 
thoſe parts which were broken or decayed. He 
bad * in this manner a conſiderable way, 
1. mounting, 


* — 
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ſteps, terminated in a winding gallery. The 
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mounting, as he ſuppoſed, to the ſummit of the 


keep, when ſuddenly a ſhrill and agonizing ſhiek iſa 
iſſued from the upper part of it, and fomething els 
rudely bruſhing down graſped him with tremen- fe 
dous ſtrength; in a moment he became motion. eit 
I fs, cold as ice, and felt himſelf hurried back hy 7 Ol! 
ſome irreſiſtible being ; but juſt as he had reached on 
the vault, a ſpeQre of ſo dreadful a ſhape ſtalked he 
by within it, that ſtraining every muſcle he ſprang er 
from the deadly graſp: the iron door ruſhed in Napa 
thunder upon its hinges, and a deep hollow groan Mithe 
reſounded from beneath. No ſooner had the door Iſta. 
cloſed, than yelling ſcreams, and ſounds which Hupe 
* almoſt ſuſpended the very pulſe of life, iſſued Han- 
from the vault, as if a troop of helliſh furies, Mell 
with their chains untied, were daſhing them in Wi® 
writhing frenzy, and howling to the uproar. Sir Mtht 
Gawen ſtood petrified with horror, a ſtony fear pr 
ran to his very heart, and diſmayed every ſenſe fre. 
about him, he ſtared wide with his long locks $ op 
upſtanding ſtiffly, and the throbbing of his heart ea 
oppreſſed him. The tumult at length ſubſiding, e 
Sir Gawen recovered ſome portion of ſtrength, | 
which he immediately made uſe of to convey WR ® 
himſelf as far as poſſible from the iron door, and li 
preſently reached his former elevation on the il © 
ſtair-caſe, which, after aſcending a few more ſt 
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ight, which had hitherto flaſhed inceſſantly, now 


appeared, and he was left in almoſt total dark- 
p eſs, except that now and then, the moon threw 
„ few cool rays through ſome broken loop-holes, 
- Whcightening the horror of the ſcene. He dreaded 
jy {Mioing forward, and fearfully looked back left 
dome yelling fiend ſhould again plunge him into 
de vault. He ſtood ſuſpended with appre- 


enſion: a one's wind howled through the 
apartments of the caſtle, and liſtening, he thought 
Ihe heard the iron door grate upon its hinges; he 
ſtarted with terror, the ſweat ſtood in big drops 
Wupon his forehead, his knees ſmote each other, 
Wand he ruſhed forward with deſperate deſpair, 
Will having ſuddenly turned a corner of the gallery, 
Wa taper, burning with a, faint light, gleamed 
through a narrow dark paſſage : fir Gawen ap- 
proached the light; it came from an extenſive 
room, the folding doors of which were wide 
; open: he entered; a ſmall taper in a maſly filver 
E candleſtick ſtood upon a table in the middle of the 
room, but gave ſo inconſiderable an illumination, 
chat one end was wrapped in palpable darknefs, 
and the other ſcarcely broken in upon by a dim 
light that ſtreamed through a large ramified win- 
dow, covered with thick ivy. An arm-chair, 
ſhattered and damp with age, was placed near 
the Re; and the remains of a recent fire were 

5 ſtill 
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ſtill viſible in the grate. The wainſcot of blu i 
oak, had formerly been hung with tapeſtry, a 
ſeveral portions ſtill clung to thofe parts which 
were near the fire; they poſſeſſed ſome vivaci "eg 
'of tint, and with mah gilding, yet-apparent « 
the chimney-piece, and ſeveral mouldering w. 
liques of coſtly frames and paintings, gave ind. us 
putable evidence of the ancient grandeur of th: Wi 
place. Sir Gawen cloſed the folding doors, and 
taking the taper, was about to ſurvey the roon, 
when a deep hollow groan from the dark end d 
it ſmote cold upon his heart; at the ſame time 
the ſound, as of ſomething falling with a deal 
weight, echoed through the room. Sir Gawa 
replaced the taper, the flame of which was a. 
tated, now quivering, ſunk, now ſtreaming, flan- 
ed aloft, and as the laſt pale portion died away; 
the ſcarce-diſtinguiſhed form of ſome tercific being 
floated flowly by, and again another - dreadful 
| oo ran deepening through the gloom. d 
en ſtood for ſome time incapable of motion, 2 
length ſummoning all his fortitude, he advanced 
with his ſword extended to the darkeſt part of 
the room: inſtantly burſt forth in fierce irradia- 
tions a blue ſulphureous ſplendour, and the man- 
gled body of a man diſtorted with the agony of 
death, his every fibre racked with convulſion, his 
-beard and hair ſtiff and matted with blood, his 


mouth 
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outh open, and his eyes protruding from their 
rble ſockets, ruſhed on the fixed and mad- 
3 po ſenſes of fir Gawen, whoſe heart had 
eat no more, had not a hiſs, as of ten thouſand 
-cnds, loud, horrible, rouſed him from the 
eadful ſcene; he ſtarted, uttering a wild ſhriek, 
is brain turned round, and running, he knew not 
v hither, burſt through the folding doors. Daxk- 
Wneſs again ſpread her ſable pall over the unfortu - 
nate fir Gawen, and he hurried along the narrow 
paſſage with a feeble and 2 faultering ſtep. His 
Wintellet ſhook, and, overwhelmed wich the late 
W zppalling objects, had not yet recovered any 
WT degree of recojleQtion, and he wandered as in a 
dream, a confuſed train of horrible ideas paſſing 
unconnected through his mind: at length, how- 
ever, memory reſumed her function, reſumed it 
but to daunt him with harrowing ſuggeſtions; 
the direful horrors of the room behind, and of the 
vault below, were ſtill preſent to his eyes, and 
as man whom helliſh fiends had frightened, he 
ſtood trembling, pale, and ſtaring wild. All was 
now-ſilent and dark, and he determined to wait 
in this ſpot the dawn of day, but a few minutes 
had ſcarce elapſed, when the iron door ſcreaming 
on its hinges, bellowed through the murmuring 
ruin. Sir Gawen nearly fainted at the ſound, 
which, [pauſing for ſome. time, again ſwellet 
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upon the wind, and at laſt died away in ſhi 
' melancholy ſhrieks; again all was filent, a 
again the ſame fearful noiſe ſtruck terror to hiy 
foul. Whilſt his mind was thus agitated with 
horror and apprehenſion, a dim light ſtreaming i 
from behind, accompanied with a ſoft, quick, 
and hollow tread, convinced fir Gawen that ſome. 
thing was purſuing him, and ſtruck with wilder. 
ing fear, he ruſhed unconſcious down the ſteps; i 
the vault received him, and its portal ſwinging Wl 
to their cloſe, ſounded as the ſentence of death, 
A dun fœtid ſmoke filled the place, in the centre 
of which aroſe a faint and bickering flame. Sir 
Gawen approached, and beheld a corſe ſuſpended 
over it by the neck; its fat dropped, and the 
flame, flaſhing through the vault, gleamed on: 
throng of hideous and ghaſtly features, that nov 
came forward through the ſmoke. Sir Gawen, 
with the deſperate valour of a man, who ſees de- 
ſtruction before him, ran furious forward; an 
univerſal ſhriek burſt forth; the corſe dropped 
intd the fire, which, riſing with tenfold brilliance, 
placed full in view the dreadful form of his infer- 
nal guide, dilated into horror itſelf ; her face was 
pale as death, her Eyes were wide open, dead, 
and fixed, a horrible grin ſat upon. her features, 
her lips, black and half putrid, were drawn back, 
diſcloſing a ſer of large blue teeth, and her hair 
: | ſtanding 
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tanding ſtifly erect, was of a withered red. Sir 
awen felt hrs blood freeze within him, his limbs 
Worgot to move, the face, enlarging as it came, 
rew near, and ſwooning, he fell forward on the 
Fround. | 
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his eyes, ruſhed neither the images of death, or 
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Letitie penitus vacat, indulgetgue choreis, 
 Anguſloſque terit calles, wirideſque per orbes 
Turba lewis ſalit, et lemurum cognomine gauCe'. 
ADD150N, 


Down the deep dale, and narrow winding way, 
They foot it featly, rang'd in ringlets gay : 
"Tis joy and frolick all, wher&er they rove, 
And fairy people is the name they love. 
Brarrit 
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SLow paſſed the vital fluid through the boſom 
of fir Gawen, ſcarce did the heart vibrate to its 
impulſe : on his pallid forehead ſat a chilly ſweat, 
and frequent ſpaſms ſhook his limbs; but at 
length returning warmth gave ſome vigour to his 
frame, the energy of life became more diffuſed, 
à ſoothing languor ſtole upon him, and on opening 


the rites of witchcraft, but the ſoft, the ſwee', 

and tranquil ſcenery of a ſummer's moonlight 

night. Enraptured with this ſudden and unex- 

pe cted , fir Gawen roſe gently from off {oat 
the 
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; e ground, over his head towered a large and- 
Wnajcſtic oak, at whoſe foot, by ſome kind and 
5 ompaſſionate being, he concluded he had been 
id. Delight and gratitude dilated his heart, and 
Wdvancing from beneath the tree, whoſe gigantic 
Wranches ſpread a large extent of ſhade, a vale, 
Weautiful and romantic, through which ran a 
ear and deep ſtream, came full in view; he 
alked to the edge of the water, the moon ſhone 
Sith mellow luſtre on its furface, and its banks, 
Fringed with ſhrubs, breathed a perfume more 
Welicate than the odours of the Faſt. On one 
Ide, the ground covered with a vivid, ſoft, and 
Wowny verdure, ſtretched for a confiderable ex- 
Rent to the borders of a large foreſt, We | 
weeping round, finally cloſed up the valley ; 
he other, it was broken into abrupt and river . 
aſſes ſwarded with moſs, and from whoſe cleftis 
grew thick and ſpreading trees, the roots of 
hich, waſhed by many a fall of water, hung 
are and matted from their craggy beds. 
Sir Gawen forgot, in this delicious vale all his 
ormer ſufferings, and giving up his mind to the 
pleaſing influence of curioſity and wonder, he 
getermined to explore the place by tracing the 
indings of the. ſtream, Scarce had he entered 
pon this plan, when muſic of the molt raviſhing 
- Wveetaeſs filled the air, ſometimes it ſeemed to 
f oat along the valley, ſometimes it ſtole along 
e | the 
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the ſurface of the water, now it died away among 
the woods, and now, with deep and melloy 
ſymphony, it ſwelled upon 'the gale. Fixe 
in aſtoniſhment, ſir Gawen ſcarce ventured 9 
breathe, every ſenſe, ſave that of hearing, 
ſeemed abſorbed, and when the laſt faint war. 
blings melted on his ear, he ſtarted from the ſpot, 
ſolicitous to know from what being thoſe more 
than human ſtrains had parted ; but nothing ap- 
peared in view; the moon full and unclouded, 
ſhone with unuſual luſtre, the white rocks glitter: 
ing in her beam, and, filled with hope, he again 
purſued the windings of the water, which, con- 
ducting to the narroweſt part of the valley, con. 
tinued their courſe through the wood. Sir Gawen 
entered by a path ſmooth, but narrow and per- 
plexed, where, although its branches were ſo 
numerous that no preference could be given, o- 
any direct route long perſiſted in, yet every tum 
preſented ſomething to amuſe, ſomething to 
ſharpen the edge of reſearch. The beauty of the 


trees through whoſe interſtices the moon gleamel 


in the moſt pictureſque manner, the glimpſes of 
the water, and the notes of the nightingale, who 
now began to fill the valley with her ſong, were 


more than ſufficient to take off the ſenſe of f. 


tigue, and he wandered on, ſtill eager to explore, 


_ - ſtill panting for further diſcovery. The wood 


now became more thick and obſcure, and 21 
| | lengti 
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length almoſt dark, when the path, taking ſud- 
denly an oblique direction, fir Gawen found 
kimſelf on the edge of a circular lawn, whoſe 


unt and ſoftneſs were beyond compare, and 


which ſeemed to have been lightly bruſhed by 
fairy feet. A number of fine old trees, around 
whoſe boles crept the ivy and the woodbine, roſe 
at irregular diſtances, here they mingled into 
groves, and there ſeparate, and emulous of each 
other, they ſhook their airy ſummits in diſdain. 
The water, which had been for ſome time con- 
cealed, now murmured through a thouſand beds, 
and viſiting each little flower, added vigour to its 
vegetation and poignancy to its fragrance, Alcng 
the edges of the wood and beneath the hhncown 
of the trees, an innumerable hoſt of glow-worms 
lighted their innocuous fares, luſtrous as the gems 


of Golconda, and fir Gawen, defirous yet longer 


toenjoy the ſcene, went forward with light foot- 
ſteps on the lawn ; all was calm, and, except the 
breeze of night, that ſighed ſoft and ſweetly 
through the world of leaves, a perfect ſilence 
prevailed. Not many minutes, however, had 
elapſed, before the ſame enchanting muſic, to 
which he had liſtened with ſo much rapture in 
the vale, again arreſted his ear, and preſently he 
diſcovered on the border of the lawn, juſt riſing 
above the wood, and floating on the boſom of the 
air, a being of the moſt delicate form; from his 
ſhoulders ſtreamed a tunic of the tendereſt blue, 


F his 
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his wings and feet were clothed in downy "a 
and in his graſp he had a wand white as the 
mountain ſnow. He roſe fwiftly in the air, his 
drilliance became exceſſive from the lunar rays, 
his ſong echoed through the vault of night, but 
having quickly diminiſhed to the ſize and ap- 
pearance of the evening ſtar, it died away, and 
the next moment he was loſt in ether. Sir Gawen 
Mill fixed his eye on that part of the heavens 
where the viſiom had diſappeared, and ſhortly had 
the pleaſure of again ſeeing the ſtar-like radiance, 
which in an inſtant unfolded itſelf into the full 
and fine dimenſions of the beauteous being, who, 
having collected dew from the cold vales of 
Saturn, now deſcended rapidly toward the earth, 
and waving his wand as he paſſed athwart the 
woods, a number of like form and garb flew 
around him, and all, alighting on the lawn, ſe 
parated at equal diftances on its circumference, 
and then ſhaking their wings, which ſpread a 
perfume through the air, burſt into one general 
ſong. Sir Gawen, who apprehenſive of being 
diſcovered, had retreated within the ſhadow of 
ſome moſſy oaks, now waited with eager expec- 
tation the event of ſo ſingular a ſcene. In a few 
moments a bevy of elegant nymphs dancing two 
by two, iſſued from the wood on the right, and 
an equal number of warlike knights, Lee pee 


by a band of minſtrel, from at of the left. 
| The 
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The knights were clothed in green; on their 
boſoms ſhone a plate of burmſhed ſteel, and im 
their hands they graſped a golden targe and lance 
of beamy laſtre. The nymphs, whoſe form and 
ſymmetry are beyond whatever poets dream, 
were dreſſed in robes of white, theic zones were 
zzare, dropt with diamonds, and their light 
brown hair, decked with roſes, hung in ample 
ringlets. So quick, ſo light, and airy was their 
motion, that the tutf, the flowers ſhrunk not to 
the gentle preſſure, and each ſmiling on her fa- 
vourite knight, he flung his briſtant arms alice 
and mingled in the dance. 

Whitft they thus flew in rapid meaſures o'er 
the lawn, fir Gawen, forgetting his ſituation, 
and impatient to ſalate the aſſembly, involunta- 
rily ſtept forward, and inftantaneonfly a ſhrill and 
| hollow guſt of wind murmured through the woods, 
the moon dipt into a cloud, and the knights, the 
dames, and aerial ſpirits, vaniſhed from the view, 
leaving the amazed fir Gawen to repent at lei- 
ſure of his precipitate intruſion; ſcarce, however 
had he time to determine what plan he ſhould 
purſue, when a gleam of light flaſhed ſuddenly 
along the horizon, andthe branteous being, whom 
he firſt beheld in the air, ſtood before him; Fe 
wavedhis ſnowy wand, and pointing to the wood, 
which now appeared Tparkling' with a thouſand 
bees, moved gently on. Sir Gawen felt an irre- 

F 2 ſiſtible 
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ſiſtible impulſe which compelled him to follow, 
and having penetrated the wood, he perceived 
many bright rays of light, which, darting like 
beams of the ſun, through every part of it, moſt 
beautifully illumined the ſhafts of the trees. As 
they advanced forwards, the radiance became 
more intenſe, and converged towards a centre, 
and the fairy being, turning quickly round, com- 
manded fir Gawen to kneel down, and having 


ſqueezed the juice of an herb into his eyes, bade 


him now proceed, but that no mortal eye, unleſs 
its powers of viſion were increaſed, could endure 
the glory that would ſhortly burſt upon them. 
Scarce had he uttered theſe words, when they 
entered an amphitheatrez in its centre was a 
throne of ivory inlaid with ſapphires, on which 
ſat a female form of exquiſite beauty, a plain 


coronet of gold obliquely croſſed her flowing hair, 


and her robe of white ſatin hung negligent in 
ample folds. Around her ſtood five and twenty 
nymphs clothed in white and gold, and holding 


lighted tapers; beyond theſe were fiſty of the 


aerial beings, their wings of downy ſilver ſtretched 
for flight, and each a burning taper in his hand; 
and laſtly, on the circumference of the amphi- 
theatre ſhone one hundred knights in mail of 
tempered ſtee!, in one hand they ſhook aloft a 
targe of maſly diamond, and in the other flaſhed 
a taper. So exceſſive was the reflection, that 

the 
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the targes had the reflection of an hundred ſans, 
and, when ſhaken, ſent forth ſtreams of vivid 
lightning ; from the gold, the ſilver, and the ſap- 
phires iſſued a flood of tinted light, that mingling 
threw upon the eye a ſeries of revolving hues. 
Sir Gawen, impreſſed with awe, with wonder 
and delight, fell proſtrate on the ground, whilſt 
the fairy ſpirit advancing, knelt and preſented to 
the queen a chryſtal vaſe. She roſe, ſhe waved 


her hand, and ſmiling, bade fir Gawen to ap- 
proach. Gentle ſtranger,” ſhe exclaimed, 


e let not fear appal thine heart, for to him 
% whom courage, truth, and piety have diſtin- 
« guiſhed, our friendſhip and our love is given. 
“Spirits of the bleſt we are, our ſweet employ- 
© ment to befriend the wretched and the weary, 
* to lull the torture of anguiſh, and the horror of 
e deſpair. Ahl never ſhall the tear of innocence 
e or the plaint of ſorrow, the pang of injured 
© merit, or the ſigh of hopeleſs love, implore 
& our aid in vain, Upon the moon-beam do we 
te float, and light as air pervade the habitations 
« of men, and hearken, O favoured mortal! 
“tell thee ſpirits, pure from vice, are preſent. 
* to thy inmoſt thoughts; when terror and when 
* madneſs, when ſpectres and when death ſur- 
* rounded thee, our influence put to flight the 
* miniſters of darkneſs; we placed thee in the 
* moon-light vale, and now upon thy head I 
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te pour the planetary dew, from Hecate's dread 
« agents, it will free thee from wildering fear 
* and'gloomy ſuperſtition.” She ended, and fir 
Gawen, impatient to expreſs his gratitude, waz 
about to ſpeak, when ſuddenly the light turned 
pale and died away, the ſpirits fled, and muſic 
_ ſoft and ſweet was heard remotely in the air. 
Sir Gawen ſtarted, and in place of the refulgent 
ſcene of magic, he beheld a public road, his 
horſe cropping the graſs which grew upon its 
edge, and a village at a little diſtance, on whoſe 
ſpire, the riſing ſun had ſhed his earlieſt beams. 
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No. 13,——SATURDAY, May 8, 1790. 


Facil ti fu ingannar una donzella 

Di cui tu /ig nor evi, idols, e nume 
A cui potevi far con tue parole 

" Creder che folſe oſcuro e fredds il fole. 
Ax1iosTo, c. 32. it. 39. 


4 


G OETH E, the author of ſome admired Ger- 
man tragedies, is a writer of high originality, 
The greateſt eccentricity in opinion, and ſingu- 
larity of compoſition, diſtinguiſh the ſchool of 
which he is the founder. The fiery fpirit of en- 
thuſiaſm, and overflowing ſenſibility, which per- 
vades the Sorrows of Werter, is already known 
to us by the medium of tranſlation. Marks of 
the ſame nervous energy, the ſame glow of paſ- 
fon, and beautiful ſimplicity, which diſtinguiſh 

a F 4 that 
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that ſingular production are viſible in his dramatic 
compoſitions. Gotthe in theſe manifeſts a ſoft- 
neſs and tenderneſs of the moſt artleſs and touch- 
ing kind, peculiarly his own. While he is 
capable of exerting the elevation of his genius in 
the higher provinces of dramatic effect, the ſofter 
ſtrings of the heart acknowledge an influence in 
his pieces, not always connected with German 
tragedy. His female characters, in particular, 
* Poſſeſs a variation of feature which marks the 
hand of a maſter, and are drawn with ſtrokes more 
celicate than the dramas of his country commonly 
preſent. Of this the exquiſitely feminine traits of 
his Stella, and the artleſſneſs of youthful ſimpli- 
city in the unfortunate heroine of Clavigo, are 
ſtriking inſtances, 
One of his firſt tragedies is Gottz von Berli- 
chingen, a piece remarkable for well-ſupported 
character and manners, and abounding in ſtrokes 
of pathos. Of this the plot is irregularity itſelf, 
and complicated with circumſtances which render 
it hardly capable of being brought on the ſtage, 
The ſubje t is taken from the peaſants war in 
the times of Maximilian, and the piece yields a 
charaReriſtic picture of the ſtate of ſociety under 
that period of the feudal ſyſtem. The time of 
the play both real and ſuppoſed is protracted to 2 
length almoſt intolerable ; knights on . horſeback 
n on the ſtage are among the dramatis 
| | perſonæ, 
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@ perſon, and views of towns and caſtles in dame 
conſtitute a part of the neceſſary ſcenery, In 
ſpite of theſe and many other improprieties, the 
energy of genuine genius often blazes in Goetz 
von Berlichingen, which, as it imitates the wild- 
neſs of Shakeſpeare, is animated by a portion of 
his ſpirit. Several other dramatic pieces, are 
the productions of Gotthe, as Count Egmont, a 
tragedy, founded on the Hiſtory of the Nether- 
lands; and Iphigenia, from ancient fable. Cla- 
vigo, another tragedy, poſſeſfes a high degree of 
merit as a compoſition, and claims a peculiar 
intereſt, as founded on ſome real domeſtic inci- 
dents which happened to the famous Beaumar- 
chais, who appears as a perſon of the drama. 
Stella, a drama, poſſeſſes moſt of his peculiar 
beauties as well as defects. A ſtory ſimilar to 
that of Count Gleichen, and his two wives, is 
the foundation of this very ſingular play, which 
is worked up with that force of pathos ſo much 
the province of Gothe. In the preſent paper 
ſome attention will be paid to the tragedy of 
Clavigo, which is ſelected as conveying no ina- 
dequate idea of the pathetic powers of its author; 
and the laſt ſcene, through the medium of a free 
tranſlation, will be offered entire. In this tragedy 
the outlines of the more intereſting parts of the 
plot, are ſimple and touching.” Clavigo, the hero 
of the piece, appearing in the earlier part of his 
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life at Madrid, without name, fortune, or friend, 
had attracted the attention and kindneſs of: 
French family, into the boſom of which he waz 
received, Having found means to engage the 
affeQions of Maria, the youngeſt daughter, whoſe 
character is drawn with a tender fimplicity, 
irreſiſtibly affecting, he had ventured to propoſe 
his hand to her in marriage, and was not rejected. 
The accompliſhment of his wiſhes was, however 
deferred for a time by the family, till ſome more 
advantageous change ſhould occur in the ſituation 
af the lover. In the mean time he engaged 
ſucceſsfully in literature, by gradual ſteps arrived 
at the favour of the court, and obtained a high 
office. In this change of Clavigo's fortunes the 
piece opens. At the moment of proſperity, ſe- 
duced by vanity and. the ambitious proſpeQs ſug- 
geſted by the counſels of Carlos, his Spaniſh 
friend, he forgets the connexions of his earlier 
days, and equally. deaf to the voice of gratituce 
and affeQion, deſerts Maria, and even adds inſult 
to perfidy, Her ſenſibility ſinking under the 
ſtroke, ſhe difficultly ſupports life, with her 
peace deſtroyed, and the delicacy of her frame, 
_ wang under pining diſeaſe, 

The ſituation of a beloved ſiſter, and the affront 
offered to his family, reach the ears of Beau- 
marchais in France, He, fiery and impetuous 
in * charaQer, burning wich the deſire of re- 
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venge, hurries to Madrid to repair his ſiſter's 
konour, and puniſh the mean deſertion of Clavigo. 
Enraged to fury, he demands from Clavigo the 
acceptance of an alternative, iriſtant combat, os 
2 public declaration of his villainy and baſeneſs. 
After ſome time, humiliated by the firmneſs of 
Beaumarchais, and feeling ſome return of ten- 
derneſs for the poor victim of his treachery, 
Clavigo ſolicits once more to be received as a lover. 
Beaumarchais at laſt, ſoftened by his intreaties, 
with much reluctance conſents to ſpare him the 
mortification he deſigned, on condition that 
Maria ſhall: herſelf 3 the wrongs: ſhe has 
received, ; 
With this permiſſion he explates his crime in 
tears at the feet of Maria, whoſe artleſs and inno- 
cent heart is unable to withſtand the bitterneſs of 
his contrition. She forgets his wanton perfidy, 
and liſtens once more with rapture to his vows. 
Clavigo is received as a brother into the arms of 
the family, and the poor Maria, languſſiing under 
the ſore wounds of hier peace and health, again 
indulges the tender hopes, the fruſtration of which 
had before deſolated her ſoul. All is harmony 
and joy. But the dark policy of Carlos is-ſtill at 
work to ſhake this fabric of happineſs to its foun- 
dation. Conſidering the intereſt of his fiiend' as 
weakened and his ambition checked by ſuch an 
union, he exerts every effort to render fruitleſs 


* 
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the haſty repentance of Clavigo. He attacks his 
ſoul by every avenue, he ſoothes his vanity by 
detailing the number and rank of his imaginary 
conqueſts, he inflames his pride by raiſing before 
his eyes the ſplendor of the proſpects which await 
his ambition, and threatens the contempt of the 
world for a compliance apparently dictated by 
fear. The country, the ſituation of Maria, even 


her decaying health, furniſh him with motives 
of diſſuaſion, and he labours to degrade her inno- 


cent ſimplicity by contemptuous compariſoris, 
The project is but too ſucceſsful ; the ſoul of 


Clavigo, naturally weak and unſtable, is wrought 
upon by a variety of paſſions, inimical to his 


faithful and tender miſtreſs, who in anxious ex- 
peQation, is waiting his return, At laſt a dupe 


to his friend's pernicious policy, he. reſolves on a 


ſecond perfidy more black chan the firſt. He once 
more deſerts the unhappy Maria, whom, after 


having ſunk her almoſt to the grave by cruelty, 


he had, for a deceitful moment, elevated with 
the rapture of revived expectation. Plunging 
ſtill deeper into guilt, he follows the ſuggeſtions 
of Carlos, and concerts a da:k plot againſt the 


- generous Peaumarchais, who, from a criminal 


accuſation preferred by Clavigo is threatened 
with immediate and preſſing danger. While theſe 
plans are in execution, Clavigo leaves his houſe 
to conceal himſelf from ſearch, and haſtens to a 

I place 
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place of ſecurity provided by his friend. He 
chooſes the obſcurity of night to favour his eſcape. 
Faveloped in a diſguiſe, and trembling with the 
perturbation of guilt, he hurries under the conduct 
of a guide, ſent by Carlos, through dark and 
private ſtreets till his attention is ſuddenly arreſted 
by che appearance of torches, and a groupe of 
figures.in mourning dreſſes, which ſtrike on his 
eye through the blackneſs of the night. He is 
agitated almoſt to diſtraction, when in the ſcene 


of this mouraful pomp of death, he recognizes 


the well-known dwelling of Maria. Shuddering 
with apprehenſion, he at laſt ventures to enquire 
for whom the funeral is celebrated. He is an- 
ſwered for Maria de Beaumarchais—the laſt 
worſt ſtroke of Clavigo's cruelty was mortal, the 
perfidy of her Yover, and the danger of her bro- 
ther, overpowered her feeble frame, and ſhe 
ſunk under the complicated miſery of her ſituation. 
Thunderſtruck with horror, the terrors of con- 
ſcience, the recollection of her innocence, the 
ſenſe of guilt, ruſh at once upon his ſoul. He 


| becomes deſperate, The fear of danger or hope 


of eſcape no longer operate on his mind, and his 


| attendant having, in vain, endeavoured to rouſe 


him by remonſtrances, leaves him nailed to the 
place in the ſtruggle of conflicting paſſions, and 
venting his agony in this ſoliloquy. | 
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CLAv1GO alone, the mourners at à di ſlance wait. 
ing before the door of Mar1a's hauſe for the 
funeral... 


Dead! Maria dead! torches yonder ! her ſad 
eonductors to the grave |—Tt is enchantment all, 
a viſion. of the night that ſhakes my ſoul with 
terror, that holds a glaſs before me, where my 
boding eye beholds the end of all my treachery.— 
Still there is time I tremble,. my_ ſhuddering 
heart diſſolves within me! No, no, Maria, thou 
muſt not die; I come, I come—vaniſh ye ſpeQtres 
of the night who intercept my way with fearſul 
- Horrors. [Going towards the mourners] Be gone 
— they {till are there; ha! they turn to look upon 
me] Alas, alas, wretch that I am, they are but 
men like myſelf—it is too. true—true—can I con- 
ceive it? ſhe's dead! I feel it ruſh upon my ſoul 
with all the horrors of the night, ſhe's dead! 
There ſhe lies. ſtretched, a flower beneath my 
feet—and I—have mercy on me, God of H-aven, 
this hand is not her murderer, —Hidce your light, 
ye ſtars, lock down no longer, ye who fo of: 
have ſeen this wretch, when glowing with the 
warmth of heart-felt rapture, * he has left this 

| door ; 
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door; when as he wantoned in the golden dream 
of fancy, this very ſtreet has echoed to the ſong 
and lute ; while poor Maria, liſtening at her ſe- 
cret window, has felt her boſom burn with rap» 
turous expectation.— And 'tis that houſe thou 
filleſt now with ſhrieks, and woe, and the theatre 
of thy bliſs with the wailings of the grave] Maria! 
Maria! O take me with thee, take me with thee. 
[4 melancholy muſic is heard within] They are 
carrying her to the grave hold, hold, cloſe not 
her coffin! let me but ſee that face once more | 
[Goes up to the houſe.] Ha! into whoſe preſence 
do I ruſh, whom am I to meet in their intolerable 
anguiſh ? her friends, her brother, whoſe boſoms 
burn with grief and fury. [Mournful muſic is 
heard again.] She calls me! I come. What 
terrors are upon me! what ſhudderings de- 
tain my .ſteps! [The muſic ſounds for the third 


time, and the funcral. proceſſion comes out; the 
coffin of Maria appears, carried by fix bearers, 


and accompanied by her friends in Gee n 
Bueno and Gilbert.] 

Claui go. [coming forward] Hold! 

Buenko, What voice is that? 

CI. Hold! 

Buen. Whoſe daring interruption violates the 
honoured dead? 

CI. Set down the coffin. 

Buen. Wretch! is there no end to thy miſ- 


deeds? is the poor victim, even in the grave, not 


ſafe from thee ? 
l. 


2 
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Cl. Let me alone! drive me not to madneſ.) 
wretches like me are dangerous! once more | 
muſt behold her. [He uncovers the coffin, the 
. corpſe of Maria lies dreſſed in white, with he 
| hands fo'ded together, Clavi go flarts back and cover; 


his face.] 
Bue. Wouldſt thou awake her, again to mur- 


der her? 
l. Poor mockery! Maria k Maria! [Clavigo 
my down by the caffin.] 


tle oe ar. enters. 


Beau. Buenko has deferted me; they ſay ſhe 
is not dead; I muſt ſee her, in ſpite of hell, 1 
muſt ſee her——torches! a funeral [| He ruſhes 
fowards them, caſts a look on the coffin, and falls 
ſpeechleſs upon it; he is lifted up and appears near 
fainting in the arms of Gilbert.] 

Cl. [Riſing from the other fide of the coffin.] 
Maria! Maria! 

Beau. ¶ ftorting| That was his voice. Who 


call's upon Maria's name? how at that ſound 
new fury pours through all my burning veins. 
il! 
Beau. [Looking wild'y and ſnatching at his 
word, is held.] | 
Cl. Tis not the fierceneſs of theſe glowing 


0 "tis not the \ 29 4p of thy ſword, that 
quails 
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ails my ſoul; look there, look there, ſee this 
oſed eye, theſe folded hands. 

W Z-av. And doſt thou ſhew them to me? He 
%, looſe, preſſes on Clavigo with his ſword, who 
eu, and after fighting ſome time receives the 
ird of Beaumarchais in his breaſt. 

WC. [ falling. ] Brother, I thank thee, thy 
Wand unites us. [ ſinks on the coffin.] 


| * loſt wretch | 

| [ ſupported by the bearers.) Alas! alas! 

| Pi Blood! once more look up Maria; caſt 
one glance upon thy bridal dreſs, then cloſe thy 

ſexes for ever. See how thy bier is conſecrated 

Joy thy murderers blood. Tis well ! 'tis glo- 
Wrious | 


* 


So PLA, the fiſter of MARIA, enters, 


Ethis? 

Beau, Come nearer, my beloved, and ſee, 
"Twas once my hope to ſtrew her bridal bed with 
roſes. Behold! theſe are the roſes with which JL 
deck her on the way to heaven. 

Soph, We are undone |! 


yourſelf before the morning dawns; that God 


Beau, | tearing him away | Touch not that 


Soph, My brother! God of mercy, what is 


CJ. Save yourſelf, unthinking man; ſave 


who | 


— 
, . 
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who fent you to avenge, be your guide —Sopbe 
forgive me - brother friends forgive me. 
Beau. His guſhing blood quenches the fun 
of my breaſt, and my rage grows weak with hi : 
expiring life, [ goes up to Aim. ] die; you han p 
my forgiveneſs. ö 
Cl. Your hand, and yours, Sophia, and your i 
Tto Buenko, who draws Bac k.] 
Soph. Give it him, Buenko. 
CI. Sophia! till as ever, receive my thank, 
J thank ye all, and thou, ſpirit of my beloved, 
if till thy preſence hovers round this place, lock 
down upon us; ſee this heavenly goodneſs, adi 
thy bleſſing, and forgive me too; I come, I come 
— brother ſave Je 


Enter CarLos. 


Car. Clavigo! murder! - 

Cl. Hear me, Carlos, thou ſeeſt the wretched 
victim of thy policy—and now I conjure thee by 
this bloody ſtream in which my life pours fal 
away— preſerve my brother. 
Car. Alas, my friend - why ſtand ye there, 
bring help this inſtant. 
Ci. All help is now too late, but ſave that il. 
ſtarred brother—thy hand as a pledge.—I have 
their forgiveneſs—thou too haſt mine—condud 
him to the borders, —Oh ! p 
| 4 
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Car. O Clavigo! Clavigo! [Stamping in vio- 
ent agitation.] 

"7 WC. [getting nearer to the coffin, on which the 
WS :1tendents let him down.) Maria, thy hand alſo; 
Wo [he ſeparates her folded hands and graſps the right] 
have her hand, the cold hand of death 
chou art mine one bridal kiſs——Oh ! [dies.] 
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No. 14.—— TUESDAY, May 11, 1790. 


| Goodnefs wounds itſelf, 
| And ſweet affection proves the ſpring of woe. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


Tur character of Timon of Athens preſents a 
delineation of ſudden change in the principles of 
human action, which, though drawn by the pen 
of Shakeſpeare himſelf, whoſe knowledge of the 
heart appears almoſt intuitive, has been cenſured 
as extravagant and unnatural, The glowing ge- 
neroſity, the indefatigable friendſhip, the expan- 
five openneſs of ſoul which mark the earlier fea- 
tures of the character of Timon, are ſuddenly, on 
a change of fortune which diſcovers treachery in 
his ſuppoſed friends, ſubverted to their foundation. 
The whole mental ſcene ſhifting with rapidity 
and violence, preſents in their room the moſt in- 
verate and ferocious deteſtation dire cted againſt all 
mankind. In my mind, the poet has here only 
afforded another proof of the keenneſs of that 
penetration which, glancing through all the 


ſprigs 


oa 
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ſprings and movers of the human ſoul, fixes the 
changing features of the mental portrait, and 
holds a mirror to Nature herſelf: He perceived 
that on the ruins of our beſt feelings the temple 
of miſanthropy is ever erected. The force of 
this truth he has exemplified by characters, 
ſtamped with the kindlieſt affe tions of nature, 
containing thoſe propenſities on which the faireſt- 
{:uQure of human happineſs is raiſed, in which, 
thoſe benefits, ſo far from tending to their proper 
end, ill managed and abuſed, involve their poſ- 
ſeſſors in deluſion and miſery, and naturally end 
in a frame of mind inimical to mankind, and in- 
capable of felicity. Of theſe Timon is one; al- 
though inconſiderate oſtentation forms a ſtriking, 
feature in the delineation of Shakeſpeare, the 
violence of miſanthropy is to be traced to other 
cauſes, and we are left to exclaim from a thorough 
1 knowledge of his character, with the faithful 
» Flavius, Nite | 


Poor, honeſt lord, brought low by his own heart, | 
Undone by goodneſs. | 


J To follow the general idea of the poet more 
- Wt cloſely, to apply it more generally to human na- 
ure at large, will probably reward our labour. 
bor this purpoſe we may call up before our eye, 
t the painful, though too common picture, which: 
the mind, where the glow of fancy triumphs over: 

| 7 reaſon, 


nes of the ſphere in which they have yet moved, 
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reaſon, and the mere impulſe of ſenſibility ſuper. 
ſedes reflexion and fettled principle, exhibits in 
its progreſs through the world. 

To the mind of kigh-wrought feelings, and 
heated imagination, the entrance of liſe is fairy 
ground. The objects which ſolicit her attention, 
viewed through the medium of that elevated hope 
which youth alone inſpires, ſhine with a brilliancy 
of tint not theirown. The face of univerſal na- 
ture impreſſes the ſoul with a ſecret influence, 4 
delicious rapture, which gives a new chatm to 
being, and the heart intoxicated with its own 
ſenſations, expands with an unbounded warmth, 
to all exiſtence, The deſert of the world is de- 
corated with the fleeting viſions of a raiſed and 
glowing fancy, whilſt the eye reſts, with unſuſ- 
picious wonder, on the ſplendid profpeQs which 
the magic of early expeQation calls up on every 
ſidg. Filled with that ſtrong enthuſiaſm which 
elevates while it deludes, the mind ſoon is taught 
to feel, that in the croud of pleaſures which cout 
her acceptance, ſomething is ſtill deficient. The 
finer and more exalted ideas, which ſtimulate 
inceſſantly to action, are ſtill without an objed 
worthy of all their energy. The powers of the 
ſoul languiſh and are depreſſed, from the narrow 


the maſter- ſtrings of the heart are yet untouched, 
the higher, ftronger paſſions of the breaſt are to 
| 2 555 be 
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rouſed, before the keenneſs of expe ctation can 
eratified. The charms of friendſhip, the deli- 

te and intoxicating ſenſations which attend the 
a delicious emotions of the tender paſſion, ruſh 
the imagination with violence, to which even 
e energy of youthful ambition is feeble and 
npotent in compariſon. It ſeems that but a 
eam of plenſure, a proſpect of bliſs has been 
eſented to the view, which friendſhip and love 
Done can realize and render perfect. The en- 
Nuſiaſt now looks eagerly around for the objects, 
ich a heart, yet unacquainted with the realities 
things, and wound up to its higheſt pitch, tells 
im are alone able to fill that void which ſtill akes 
thin the boſom. In the moment of deluſion, 
e connexions are formed which are to ſtamp 
iſtence with happineſs or miſery in the extreme. 
blind impulſe overpowers deltberation, and the 
art expands itfelf for the reception of inmates, 
hoſe value it has not for a moment pauſed to 
ſcertain. The meaſure of happineſs is now, 
r a moment. full. The mind, conſcious that 
e energy of ſentiment, no longer languiſhes 
ina ction, feels thoſe wiſhes completed which 
te vividity of imagination had before but imper- 
Ay ſuggeſted, and yields without reſerve te 
e novel emotions which begin to make a part 
its exiſtence. On every. fide the heart is 
cered with the ſmile of affe tion, on every fide 
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the arms of friendſhip are expanded with inviting 


* 2 
: of * 


— 2 


openneſs. The wand of deception creates a litth 


world around, where nothing meets the eye bu | 
the mutual efforts of emulative exertion, and the 8 
ſmile of beneficence exulting over its own work t 
And love, ſacred love, who that has truly felt thy 2 
firſt pure and delicious influence, but learns, even a 
if the object be deluſion, that the few momeny i 
which thy power can confer, are of more valu h 
than whole exiſtences, unanimated by wn hehe p 
and vital flame. C 
But this rapture is not to laſt. The time is u t 
come when the proſpe ct which depended on f 
influence of paſſion, however noble, and preju- Wi li 
dice, however honeſt, ſhall melt away, from e 
view. The mind, raiſed to a pitch of enjoyment n 
above the reality of ſublunary happineſs, is d 
danger, when the face of things at once appean Wi z 
in proper colours, of ſinking to a degree equalyMif t: 
below it. He, who in the glow of his earl tc 
feelings, feaſted his eye with increaſing tranſport, iſ h 
on the gay and captivating ſcenery, with which is 
the creative power of an ardent imagination hal ar 
overſpread the barrennefs of reality, now begin g 
to find a thouſand little deceptions wear away hi 
The inſipidity and nakedneſs of many an obje3, by 
which at a diſtance had attracted his eagerneſi v 
and rouſed the keenneſs of his paſſions, preſs de 
cloſe upon him, that even prejudice and enthu- 


Gaim 


ſiaſm fail to operate the accuſtomed deluſion. 
The little vanity, ſo often interwoven with the 
beſt natures, receive a variety of unexpected and 
grievous. wounds. As the miſts which clouded 
the' exertions of his better judgment retire on 
every. ſide, he. diſcovers with aſtoniſhment that, 
a dupe to ſelf-deception, he has, like a blind 
idolater, fallen proſtrate before the gaudy images 
his own hands have formed and decorated. He 
perceives that he has walked in a-world of his own 
creation, that life and man are ſtil] before him 


nor does the diſcovery which ſcourges vanity, and 


u deteCts the harmleſs fallacies of judgment, alone 


en await him. Perhaps the hour of deception has 


.clir WY tolerable. - What are his ſenſations, if the truth, 


nels Wh hich his earlieſt ideas had imaged as the reſi- 
eſs fe dence of that ſacred paſſion, the trial of expe- 


* 
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to ſtudy, and only recovers his cooler ſenſes to 
feel the loſs of that mental elevation, that bril- 
liant perception of things, which, though ideal, 
were ſo dear to him. But perhaps this is not all, 


treaſured up diſappointment more heavy and in- 


he now begins anxiouſly and fearfully to . 
ich is brought immediately home to his own boſom, 
and he is doomed to feel, that the exalted and 
egin Wil glowing ideas of friendſhip, which firſt expanded 
var. his foul, ſhrink even in his view and leave his 
bien breaſt — and deſolate. When in the heart, 


tbr rience detects hollowneſs and falſchood.” When 
0 it 


- 1 1 
1 - 
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it is his bitter fot to mark the progreſs of alienated 


affection, to watch the ſubſidence of cooling at- 
tachment, to feel the ties connected in an honeſt 
and unſuſpicious boſom with all his firſt enjoy. 
ments of happineſs, beginning one by one to 
untwine. When he is to'groan under the pang 
of the heart, which accompanies the tearing out 
of the thouſand little habits of confidence, the 
innumerable kindly affections which long cuſtom 
had rooted in the ſoul, and made a part of the plea- 


ſantneſs of exiſtence; or when he is to experience 


the agony of the moment, when he in whom the 
boſom fondly truſted, inſults the confidence he 
has cruelly violated, and aggravates by unfeeling 
mockery the diſtreſs his perfidy has excited. 

But if this can be borne, perhaps the laſt and 
moſt fearful ſhock awaits him; the tendereſt 
firings of his ſoul are to be ſtill more cruelly rent, 


and the wound, "which before ſmarted almoſt to 


madneſs, rendered at once incurable. There are 
finer and more exalted ties, comprehending the 
beſt feelings, the deareſt relations of which our 
- natures are capable. Their ſevering is accom- 
panied by ſenſations to which the wound of 
violated friendſhip itſelf is feeble, and, to minds 
of a certain frame, communicates that deadly 
ſtroke to which the power of all other human 
evils would have been inadequate. Such are 


thoſe e which —— „ from that 
quarter 


2 A e 0 


=" 
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quarter where the ſoul had gathered up its-beſt 
and tendereſt hope, muſt call forth, and few are 
the hearts round the ruggedneſs of whoſe nature 
ſo little of the ſofter feelings are entwined, as not 
to feel the full keenneſs of that wound which the 
tearing of the ties of love inflicts, though its 
firmneſs had been inacceſſible to the force of 
common calamities. The diftreſs is more com- 
plicate and hopeleſs from its nature than any 
other, and the pangs of a thouſand diſcordant 
paſſions, are crouded and concentrated into that 
terrible moment which diſcovers infidelity, where 
the confiding heart had fondly reſted all upon its 
proſpe &ts of happineſs. Under other ſtrokes of 
calamity, the ſoul gains force and dignity from 
the greatneſs of unmerited misfortunes, and rouſes 
every latent power to combat againſt evil fate. 
In the ſchool of diſtreſs the energies of the mind 
are diſcloſed, and, learning our own powers, we 
combat againſt the oppreſſion of adverſity till we 
are able to contemnt it. But here the ſufferer 
fiads himſelf as it were waked ſuddenly from a 
dream of happineſs to intolerable miſery ; with 
his mind unnerved and weakened by paſſion, all 
the reſources of fortitude lying dormant, every 
tender ſenſation doubly acute, every ſoftening 
feeling alive. From the object of tenderneſs and 
idolatry of one who was the world to him, he at 
once finds himſelf a deſerted and deſpiſed being; 

| G 2 he 
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he ſees his beſt and fineſt feelings blaſted for ever, 
his honeſt ſources. of pleaſure and peace cut off x 
one ſtroke z with the terrible aggravation that the 
band to which alone he could look for-comfart | 

and healing under the wound of calamity, inſtead 
of, being ſtretched out to ſave him, eg lodges 
the dagger in his breaſt. _ 

He is now alone. The ties which bound bim 
to exiſtence, cruelly looſened before, are torn for 
ever by this laſt, worſt ſtroke. . The proſpe& 
which: before warmed his heart, is narrowed and 
darkened on every ſide. The journey of life is 
before him dreary and comfortleſs. The weary 
path of rugged labour remains to be trodden, 
when the motives of activity and the rewards of 
exertion have ceaſed to exiſt, when the keenneſ 
of expectation can no longer be ſtimulated, and 
the ſpirit, of enterprize has ſubſided into ſullen 
indifference, While he ruminates with agony on 
the paſt, he cheerleſsly looks forward into 2 
gloomy futurity, and his foreboding mind ſees, in 
the ruin of his firſt and fondeſt hopes, the nothing- 
neſs of the viſions of imagination, the deſtruQion 
of the thouſand little ſchemes and proſpects ſug- 
geſted by an honeſt ambition, which the exulta- 
tion of an heart untouched by calamity had fond]; 
And fearleſsly. indulged. The recollection of 
- . thoſe! deluſions which cheated his unſuſpecting 
© youth, whiſpers, for ever that ſafety is alone 


compatible 
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compatible with apathy, and caſe his heart in 
impenetrable ſuſpicion, A line of ſeparation is 
drawn between him and his ſpecies. Deceived, 
inſulted, wounded, from that quarter where his 
heart had treaſured up all hope, where his ideas 
of human excellence had all concentered, confi- 
dence in mankind, is in his eyes the weakneſs of 
deſpicable folly, or the extreme of deſperate 
madneſs, The principles of the ſoul already un- 
ſettled, are ſoon ſhaken to their foundation. The 


milk of human kindneſs turns faſt to gall. While 


thoſe very paſſions, that frame of mind, which 
operated the firſt deluſion, which ſtamped the 
features of unbounded friendſhip, of enthuſiaſtic - 
beneficence, now all ſubverted are applied to 
exalt the violence of the oppoſite character. Under 
this ſtroke the ſelf-love, which might bear up 
againſt the common weight of calamity, receives 
an incurable and rankling wound, over which the 
ſoul gloomily broods. 'The paſſions of the miſan- 
thrope ſtill flaming with violence, tend, as to a 
centre, to the aggravation of abhorrence and 
diſtruſt of his ſpecies, and he hates with a keenneſs 
and acrimony proportioned to the ſtrength of dis- 
3 which marked his entrance into 
ke. | | | a 
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Si en quelque ſejour, 
Soit en bois ou en price, 
Soit pour Paube de jour x 
Ou foit pour la weſpree, 
Sans cefſe mon cœurſent d 
Le regret d'un abſent. 
Ma xy, Queen of Scots, 


If chance my liſtleſs footſteps lead 
Theo ſhady groves, or flowery mead 
Whether at dawn of rifſmg day, 
Or filent evening's ſerting ray, 
Each grief that abſence can impart, 
Inceſſant rends my tortur'd heart. 


Pys, 


Ma. SyzcuLaTtoOR, 


Ir is three years ſince | reſided at the village of 
Ruyſd-——, a few hamlets, piQureſquely ſitu- 
ated, on the banks of the rapid le. Here, 

under an humble roof, and hard by the village 
church, dwelt the worthy but unfortunate Fre- 


mm * the curate an a ſimple flock, and 
Maria, 
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Maria, the gentle and modeſt Maria, his only - 
daughter. Frederick, when 1 firſt knew him, 

was near ſixty, a man of conſiderable judgment 
and great ſenſibility of heart, his religion was 
pure and rational, and his charity extenſive, for 
although the curacy was but ſmall, yet, by tem- 
perance and conomy, he contrived to beſtow 
more. than thoſe of* thrice his property. His 
manners were mild and engaging, his features 
expreſſive; and, when he ſpake to the diſtreſſed, 
his eyes beamed a ſweetneſs I ſhall never forget, 
it was like the rays of an evening ſun when he 
ſhines through 'the watery miſt. By this mode 
of conduct he became the father of the village, 


crifioed his happineſs io oblige my amiable friend. 
Methinks I ſee him now walking acroſs the green 
that ſpreads from the par ſonage to the water's 
ſide; here, if the morning proved a fine one, 
would the young men and maidens of the village 
alſemble to ſalute their paſtor, and happy were 
they, who, in retum for a few flowers, or any 
other little teſtimony of their eſteem, received a 
nod, a ſtnile, or phraſe. of gratulation. Here 
alſo would his daughter often come attendant on 
der father, whom if, in my veneration for his 
character, E could accuſe of any fault, it was in 

a too doating fondneſs for this lovely girl, who, 
* eine been bleſſed with an excellent diſpo- 
87100 86 4 ſition, 


not a ſou] within it but would willingly have ſa- 
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fition, would certainly have been injured by it, 
Maria Arnold was then eighteen, and though not 
handſome, yet was there a ſoftneſs and expreſſion 
in her countenance far ſaperior to any 'regularity 
of feature; her eyes were dark, full, and liquid; 
her lips red and prominent; her hair of a deep 
brown; her complexion pale, but, when rather 
heated, a delicate ſuffuſion dverſpread her cheek; 
and her perſon, although ſomewhat large, wa 
elegant and well- formed. To theſe external 
graces were ſuperadded the much more valuable 
ones of ſuavity of diſpoſition and tenderneſs of 
heart. Maria wept not only at the tale of fiction, 
at the ſufferings of injured beauty, or of graceful 
heroiſm ; her pity. and her bounty were extended 
to the loathſome ſcenes of ſqualid poverty and 
pale diſeaſe. Behold yon little cot, the woodbine 
winding over its moſſy thatch, how often in that 
little cot have I ſeen her ſooth the torture of con- 
vulſive agony; ſee l one hand ſupports that old 
man's hoary head, his languid eyes are fixed on 
her's, and feebly, as the guſhing tear pours down 
his withered cheek, he bleſſes the compaſſionate 
Maria. Thou gentle being! ever in the hour of 
penſive ſolitude, when fled from cares that vex 
my ſpirit, ever did I call to mind thy modeſt 


virtues; even now, whilſt muſing on the ſcenes 
of Ruyſd——le; even my fancy draws the very 
room, where, when the evening cloſed the la- 

TIES. 8 ts bours 
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bours of the weary villager, the converſation or 
the muſic of Maria added rapture to the ſocial 
hour. It was plain, I remember, but elegant, 
and ornamented with ſome ſketches of Maria's 
in aqua tinta; at one end ſtood her harpſichord, 
and near it a mahogany caſe of well choſen books; 
one window looked upon the green, and the 
other, the upper panes of which were overſpread 
by the intermingling fibres of a jeſſamine tree, 
had the view of a large garden, where the fortu- 
nate combination of uſe and pictureſque beauty, 
took place under the direction of my friend. 
Here, the window-ſhbtters cloſed, and the can- 
dles brought in, would Arnold, ſitting in his 
arm- chair, and the tear of fondneſs ſtarting in his 
eye, liſten to the melting ſweetneſs of Maria's 
voice, or, converſing on ſubjects of taſte and 
morality, inſtruct, whilſt he mn, Va e 
his willing auditors. 

It was in one of thoſe ſolitary moments of re- 
fle ction, ſir, when the mind feeds on paſt pleaſure 
with a melancholy joy, that I determined to take 
the firſt opportunity of once more ſeeing my 
much-loved Arnold and his daughter, and it is 
three weeks ſince; having prepared every thing 
for the purpoſe, I left my houſe early in the 
morning; my heart throbbed with impatience, 
and full of anticipation, I promiſed myſelf much 
and laſting happineſs. Occupied by theſe flat- 

. Go tering 
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tering ideas, I arrived on the aſternoon of the 
third day within a mile of Ruyſd——-le. It had 
been gloomy for ſome time, and, during the laſ 
hour, there fell much and heavy rain, which 
increaſing rapidly, and the thunder being hear 
on the hills, I rode up to a farn-houſe within: 
few paces of the road. Here I met with a cordial 
welcome from the maſter of the humble manſion, ' 
whom 1 had known at Ruyſd—— le, and far 
whom I had a ſincere regard; he hook me hear: 
tily by the hand, and fate me down to his bef 
fare; and having dried my cloaths, and taken 
ſome refreſhment, I told him the purport of my 
journey, that L had come to fee. the good curate 
tence when the poor man burſt into tears, 
„ Thomas, I exclaimed, —** what is the mat- 
** ter? you alarm me!” © Ab, your bonour, | 
“ muſt needs give way to it, elſe my heart would 
«© bteakz we've had ſad work, I'm ſure your 
« honour would never have gotten. over it; 
% maſter Arnold, your honour”--- What of 
1c Arnold, is he ill?“ © No, your honour.” 
© What then?“ © But miſs Maria“ “ What 
4 of her?” e Miſs Maria, your hogour, poor 
45 miſe Maria, is to be buried to-morrow  morn- 
ing, there is not a dry eye in the village, your 
*©, honour; ſhe was ſo kind and charitable to the 
1 poor, and ſpoke ſo ſweetly that we all loved 
46 her 
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«your honour, many a time and oft, Have Ifen 
* her weep when poor folks were diftreſſed and 


« FM. Thomas, would the ſay, for ſhe often 
«carne down, your honour, when my wife lay 
« badly,” Thomas; how does Mary do? don't be 
* W of ſpirits, for what with my nurfing and 


e 'Thbmas, fheA!' ſoon be better. And 
« thi ſhe would fit down by the bed-ſide and 


« ſpeak fo fweetly, your honour, that I cannot 


« help crying when I think on' t. God knows | 


«ſhe has been cruelly dealt by, and, if your 
© honotir wilt give me leave; PI! tell you all 
About it.“ T-bowbd thy head, and the farmer 
went on with his relation. About a twelve- 


© month after your honour left us, *fquire 


& Stafford*s lady, of H=—t—n-hall died, and the 


ce young miſs being melancholy for want of com- 


« pany,. miſs Maria went to ſtay there ſome 
time; they were faſt friends, your Honour, 
« and very fond of each orker.. Now, Mr. 
Henry, the young ſquire, who came from. 


college on his mother's death, and who, to ſay 


« the truth, is the handſomeſt and beſt natured 
«© gentleman I ever ſet eyes on, what: ſhould be 
do, your honour, but fall is love with miſs. 
% Maria, and wanted to marry her; but the old 


«gentleman, who, as Fhear, never had a good 
« word in the country, and who, God forgive 


WIG: 


% 


n WIRE Bad bell bor don chf. Ah! 
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% me! I believe is no better than he ſhould be, 
« ſell into a violent paſſion, and ſtamped and 
& raved. like a madman, and made Mr. Henry 
« promiſe not to think any thing more about it. 

46 So all remained quiet for a great while; but 
% miſs Maria was not forgot, your honour, for 
& whilſt ſhe was on, a ſecond viſit at the*ſquire's, 
& about four months ago, Mr. Henry tried to 
& carry her off, but the ſervants were too nimble 
* for them, and they were brought back again, 
* and then, your honour, there were ſad doings 
* indeed: mifs Maria fell, into fits; and Mr. 
« Henry, after having had a terrible quarrel with 
„ his father, was ſent to Dover the next morn - 
© ing, and ordered to embark. for France. A 
very ſhort time, your honour, after Mr. Henry 
had been gone, poor miſs Maria was diſcovered 
to be with-child, and the ſquire, in ſpite of 

all the tears and entreaties of his daughter, 
« actually turned miſs Maria out of doors, nor 

'« would he let her have the chaiſe, but locking 
- <6 up miſs Stafford, obliged her to walk home by 
. herſelf, and your honour knows, it is ten long 

“ miles. All this, your honour, was done in 
& ſuch a hurry that nobody knew of it here: and 
* one fine ſuoſhiny evening, as we were dancing 

„ upon the green before the parſonage-houſe, 
* for it was always our cuſtom, as your honour 
„ knows, a young woman very neatly dreſſed 
F appeared 
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c appeared at one end of the village, ſhe was 

« faint and weary, and ſitting herſelf down began 

« to cry; we all left off dancing and went to ſee 

« what was the matter: but alas! your honour, 
« who ſhould it be but poor Miſs Maria, —oh, I 
« ſhall never forget it the longeſt day I have to 
« live; her hands were claſped together, and 
« her eyes were turned towards heaven; ſhe 
e looked like an angel, your honour; we none 
« of us could ſpeak to her, but we all wept, and 
« then ſhe gave a great ſigh and fell upon the 
“ground. But, alack a day! whilſt we were 
e endeavouring to bring miſs Maria to life again, 
e ſomebody having told Mr. Arnold, he came 
« running breathleſs and almoſt diſtracted to the 
« place, and taking his daughter in his arms, he 
% looked upon her in ſuch a manner, your ho- 
* nour, and then upon us, and then towards 
* heaven, that it almoſt broke our hearts, for he 
* could not ſpeak, your honour, his heart was 
“ ſo full he could not ſpeak: but juſt at this 
“ moment miſs Maria opened her eyes, and ſee- 
ing her father, the ſhrieked and fell into ſtrong 
fits; he ſtarted, and ſnatching her. haſtily up, 
* ran towards the parſonage, and here, your 
* honour, the fits continuing, ſhe miſcarried. 

* As for poor Mr. Arnold, he was quite over- 
| © come, and he wept and took on ſo ſorely that 
We thought he would never have got the better 
| 66 of 


14 
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« of it. Oh, my Maria,” he ſaid, © you har: 
4 killed your poor father, you have bowed him 
* with ſorrow to the grave; and then he knel 
« down, by the bed-ſide, forſake me not my 
„God, he cried, in mine old age, when I an 
6 grey-headed, forſake me not when my ſtrengtk 
% faileth me.“ He then got up te comfort mib 
Maria, but ſhe would not be comforted, your 
* honour, and kept crying, her dear father would 
not forgive her; but he ſaid he would, and 
« kiſſed her, and then ſhe wept a great deal and 
e was quiet. All the village, by this time, had 
got round the parſonage, and there was not: 
« ſmgle ſoul, your honour, but what was in 
«© tears; we all put up our prayers for her, but 
* they would not do, ſhe never got the better of 
« it, your honour ;. ſhe every day grew worſe, 
«/ahd would ſometimes call upon Mr. Henry, 
„ and complain of the cruelty of his father, and 

ec then ſhe would fall down upon her knees and 

«© of forgiveneſs of poor Mr. Arnold, who was 
00 1 diſtracted at the ſight: but it is all over, 
% your honour, ſhe is no happy, « 9s —_ hea- 
* « fe rewards pear eee * 5 
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AI triſtè complainte, 

Dont fera le refre:n, 

Amour wvraye et non feinte, 

Pour la scparat ion, 

N aura diminution, | 
Maxy, Queen of Scots. 


But ceaſe ceaſe to complain! 
And cloſe the ſadly plaintive ſtrain, 
To which no artificial tears, 
But love unfeigned, the burthen bears. 
Nor can my ſorrows &er decreaſe, 
For ah! © her” abſence ne'er can ceaſe, . 


Pre: 


I 5 


my Gnſajcns were, kr, during this 
recital, I muſt leave you to judge, I can only ſay, 
that I felt myſelf ſo overpowered by the ſudden 
and ſhocking piece of information, that void of 
ſtrength, I fank into a chair, faint, and unable to 
expreſs the agony of my mind. The rapturous 
ideas of happineſs with which I had fondly heated 
my imagination, were now no mere: in their 

n place, 


3 affe ction, had ſtrongly impreſſed me in his 
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place, a ſcene, of all others the moſt diſtreſſing 
to my heart, preſented itſelf, the i image of my 


worthy Arnold ſtretched weeping over the body 5 
of his Maria, of that Maria, whoſe innocence my 
and ſimplicity were ſo dear to me. Oh, fir, even fon 
now my ſoul ſhudders at the recollection of this feli 
dreadful moment. Accurſt be the wretch that rie 
brought thee low, thou gentleſt of the forms of ſo 
virtue | may anguiſh torture his corrupted heart! no\ 
little wert thou able to contend with miſery ſuch of 
as this, with the pang of diſappointed love, and es 


the brutal violence of unfeeling been. for thou 0 
were mild as 1 


95 


Patience, 0 who,” 4 
Her meek bands folded on her modeſt breaſt, 
In mute ſubmiſſion lifts the adoring eye 
Even to the ſtorm that wrecks her. 
ve Mas ox. 


When the poignancy of grief was abated, | 
mingled my tears with the honeſt farmer's, whoſe 
ſenſibility of heart, the genuine effuſion of pity 


favour. I ſpent the night under his roof, and in 
the morning bidding him a melancholy fare wel, ! 
rode on to Ruyſd le, with an intention of ſeeing 
mp afflicted friend, and of being preſent at the 
1 . . in the fats of ah I was 

1 a then 
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then in, it was a penſive luxury I would not have 
foregone on any conſideration. 

When I came within ſight of the parſonage, 
my ſenſations nearly overcame me ; here, I once 
fondly hoped to have found the ade domeſtic 
felicity and contentment I had formerly expe- 
rienced z but, mark the mutability of human bliſs ! 
ſo lately the abode of happineſs and of innocence, 
now appeared the ſeat of ſilence and of ſolitude, 
of ſorrow and death, for although I well knew the 
reſignation and the piety of Arnold, yet I dreaded 
to recal thoſe ſcenes, the la of which 
would only give edge to his ſufferings. and freſh 
miſery to his painful taſk. The villagers were 
aſſembled on the green, dreſſed in their neateſt 
cloaths, and thoſe who could afford it, in black. 
There was not a whiſper heard among them, 
the tear rolled down their honeſt cheeks, and on 
their features dwelt the ſentiments of pity and 
regret, A lane was formed for me as I paſſed 
along, we interchanged not a word, I caſt my 
eyes upon the ground, they wept aloud. I was 
fo much affected I could ſcarce fit upon my horſe, 
„ and leaving it at a ſmall cottage when I got 
1 WE through them, I went to the parſonage on foot, 
| entered, and meeting a ſervant in the. hall, he 
e Pointed to the parlour and retired. I advanced 
; owards it, the door was half open, and ſliding 
of n * ſpeQacle preſented itſelf whoſe im- 
preſſion 
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preſſion will never be eraſed from my memory, 
In the middle of the room was placed the coffin d 
Maria, the lid was taken off, and beſide it, in his 
robes, knelt the unfortunate Frederick Arnold, 
Maria's lifeleſs hand was locked in his, and an 
her clay-cold corſe were fixed his ſtreaming eye, 
A conſiderable ſhade was thrown over the room, 
the windows looking upon the green being cloſed 
up, but through the garden window the fur 
broke in, and ſhone full upon the features 
Arnold, his countenance was pale, languid, but 
remarkably. intereſting, and received a peculiar 
degree of expreſſion from the tint of the morning 
light, and his hair, which had early become 
white, was ſcattered in thin portions over hi 
| temples and forehead. I ſtood impreſſed with 
awe, my ſoul was filled with compaſſion, 2nd | 
Wiſhed to indulge my ſorrow, but as Arnold did 
not perceive me, I thought it beſt not to interrupt 
him, and was therefore going to retire, when 
Suddenly rifing up he exclaimed, 4 farewel, my 
„Maria, thou that wert the ſolace of mine age, 
farewell oh, if thy unembodied ſpirit ſtill hovers 
„% oer this ſcene of things, be preſent to thy 
« affli ted father, pour comfort in his wounded 
© boſom, ſure to do this will be thy paradiſe, 
Maria, and ſure thou haſt met with thy re- 
« ward, What, if unavailing regret ſtill tor- 
A: tures this diftrQed heart. ſtill brings ay iu. 


« jured 
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« jured-form 'to view, yet, through the mercies 
« of my God, will I look forward with hope; 1 
« will meet thee, O; my daughter, in heaven. 
God of mercies, hear me!“ © He will, he 
« will, thou good old man,” I cried, ** he will 
« liſten to thy prayer.” Arnold ſtarted ; Is it 
« thou, my ſon;“ he ſaid, and, falling upon my 
neck, he wept; then preſently recovering him- 
ſelf, he advanced with a compoſure towards the 
coffin : “ Come hither,” he cried, and view 
© the remains of fallen innocence and beauty; 
«© ſee, my ſon, what one ſtep from re ctitude of 
e conduct has produced; ſee the unfortunate 
« Maria.” I advanced, and, kneeling down, 
kiſſed the pale hand of Maria; a ſweet ſerenity 
dwelt upon her features, and ſhe ſeemed to be 
aſleep, I would have ſpoken, but I could not, I 
ſighed in a conyulfive manner, for the tumult of 
my ſpicits quite oppreſſed me; and Arnold ob- 
ſerving this, ſeized my arm, and ordered the 
com to be ſcrewed down, conveyed me into 
mother room. Here, in a little time, I recovered 
ſome calmneſs of mind, and Arnold, taking me 
by the hand, defired me to collect all my forti- 
tude. I go to bury my Maria,” he ſaid, © but 
* let not the murmurings of diſcontent break in 
upon the ſacred rite; to Providence, not to us, 
the chaſtenings of mortality are given,” Hav- 
ing ſaid this, he quitted the room, and, giving 

orders 
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orders for the proceſſion, proceeded to the church. 
In a few minutes the coffin was carried out up 
the green; it was covered with black velvet, over 
which was thrown a pall of white ſatin, and hers 
a half dozen young women, dreſſed in black with 
white ſaſhes, ſupported it, whilſt as many in the WWſerv 
ſame habit walked two and two before, and the Nin 
like number behindit. They ſang a dirge adapted 
to the occaſion, and with flow and ſolemn ſtep, 
went forward to the church. The whole village 
followed, and never was ſorrow better painted 
than in the features of this mournful groupe. 
loitered at a little diſtance, abſorbed in the me- 

ö lancholy of my own refle ctions. 


ee bo 
Of death beat flow | — 
It pauſed now, and with riſing knell 
PFlung to the hollow gale its ſullen ſound, 
Mason, 


I The wind ſighed through the yew-trees, and 
the face of nature ſeemed to darken with oppreſ- 
' five gloom. We entered the church, where al 
things had been duly arranged, the ceremony was 
begun. A calm reſignation was apparent in the 
untenance of Arnold; and as he pronounced 
the ſublime: and pathetic language of the ſervice, 
a 'kind- of divine enthuſiaſm lightened from his 
1 e Now and then his ſpeech would 4 
an 
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ind the tear would fill his eye, and I witneſſed 
many an effort ta ſuppreſs the tender emotions of 
kis ſoul; but a high ſenſe of the duty of his office 
kept within reſtriQion the feelings of the father, 
He had now proceeded a conſiderable way in the 
ſervice, and the corſe was made ready to be laid 
in the earth, when ſuddenly the folding doors of 
the church were thrown open, and a young man, 
in mourning, ruſhed vehemently in; his aſpe& 
was hurried and wild, and he 88 in a 
loud but convulſive tone of voice, Where is 
« my Maria, think not to wreſt her from me, I 
« will ſee her once more, I come to die with 
„“ thee, my love. Stand off ye inhuman 
« wretches; off, and give me way.” He then 
broke through the crowd, which had oppoſed 
him, and ſeeing the coffin, he ſtarted ſome paces 
backwards; Help me, ſhe is murdered,” he 
exclaimed, ** my gentle love is murdered ;”” and 
and throwing - himſelf on the coffin he became 
nd ſpeechleſs with agony. It was with the utmoſt 
of. Wh difficulty we tore him from it; he ſtruggled hard, 
al; nnd his eyes darted fire; but at length, having 
liberated himſelf, he pauſed for a moment ; then 
ſtriking his forehead with his hand, he muttered, 
* I will— tis fit it ſhould be ſo,” and darting 
furiouſly through the aiſle, - diſappeared. | But 
ſcarce had we time to breathe, before he again 
entered, dragging a man advanced in years; 

8 Come 
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ow led to the parſonage. Their appearance 
ad been occaſioned by a letter written by miſs 
bafford to her brother, mentioning the ſituation 
Maria, her miſcarriage, indiſpoſition, and the 
reatment ſhe had met with; and, irritated to 


nknown at H—t—n-hall, and Henry inſiſted 
pon his fat het's accompanying him immediately 
to the cutateꝰs, as his preſence would be neceſſary 
for the ſatisfa ction of both parties. Mr. Stafford 
n as my averſe to the meaſure; but, as his 


ons 
his preſent agitated ſtate of mind contributed 


unprofitable a conne n 


that the burial ſervice was then actually perform- 
„ ing, the carriage was then ordered to the church, 
it {Wand Henry ruſhed in, in the manner above - men- 
'3 Whtioned, 

d, The Staffords, having continued a couple of 
. aays at the parſonage, returned to H—t—n-hall. 
ls Young Strafford's health is ſtill very bad, and we 
are apprehenſive he will fall a ſacrifice to the 
| unfeeling 


he higheſt degree, he immediately left the con- 
nent, and atrived at his father's houſe early on 
he ſame day Matia was buried. Her death Was 


th had been lately upon the decline, and 


greatly to increaſe his complaint, he reluctantly 
complied with his requeſt, ſtill hoping to avoid ſo 
Upon their arrival at 
Ruyſd—le, they drove'to the parſonage, and 
being there informed of the death of Maria, and 
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unfeeling tyranny of a father, whoſe remorſe i; 
now as exceſſive. as it is fruitleſs. | 

I ſhall ſtay here a few months with my worthy 
friend, until time hath in ſome degree mitigated 
the preſſure. of his misfortune. I find alſo a me- 
lancholy pleaſure in viſiting the many ſcenes in 
this neighbourhood, whoſe romantic and ſequel. 
tered beauty, gave employment to the pencil and 
taſte of Maria, and I am now finiſhing this haſty 
ſketch, on the banks of the rapid Sw—— le, and 
under the ſhelter of an oak, whoſe antique 
branches throw a broad and ample gloom athwart 
his ſurface z turbulent he pours along beneath yon 
ſcowling precipice, he riſes from his bed, and 
wild his gloomy ſpirit ſhrieks, Here, fir, can! 
indulge the fervor of my imagination; here can | 
call up the fleeting forms of fancy; I can here 
hold converſe with Maria; and, yielding to the 
penſive bias of my mind, enjoy the torrent and 
the howling ſtorm. _ 
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j 

. Can muſic's voice, can beauty's eye, 
( Can painting's glowing hand ſupply 
y A charm ſo ſuited to my mind, 

d As blows this hollow guſt of wind, 


As drops this little weeping rill, 
| Soft tinckling down the moſs-grown hill, 

While thro' the weſt, where ſinks the crimſon day 
Meek twilight flowly fails, and waves her banners 


gray ? | 
Mason. 


N. T O meliorate the ſufferings of unmerited cala- 
mity, to enable us to bear up againſt the preſſure, 

of detraction, and the wreck of ties the moſt en 
dearing, benevolent Providence hath wiſely min- 

gled, in the cup of ſorrow, drops of a ſweet and 
ſoothing nature. If, when the burſt of paſſion 

dies away; if when the violence of grief abates, 
*Qitude of conduct, and juſt feeling be poſſeſſed, 
H recolle ction 


17 
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recollection points not the arrow of misfortune, it 
adds not the horrors of guilt; no, it gives birth to 
ſenſations the moſt pleaſing, ſweet, though full 
of ſortou, melancholy, yet delightful, which N. 
ſoften and which calm the mind, which heal, and 
pour balm into the wounded ſpirit. The man, 
whoſe efforts have been liberal and induſtrious, 
deſerving though unfortunate, whom poverty and 10 
oppreſſion, whom calumny and ingratitude have Me 
brought low, feels, whilſt conſcious. innocence fl 
dilates his breaſt, that ſecret gratulation, that 
ſelf-approving and that honeſt pride which fits him 
to ſuſtain the pangs of want and of negleQ; he 
finds, amid. the bittereſt misfortunes that virtue 
ſtill can whiſper peace, can comfort, and can bid 
the wretched ſmile. Thus even where penury 
and diſtreſs put on their ſterneſt features, and 
where the neceſſaries of life are with difficulty 
procured, even here are found thoſe dear emotions 
which ariſe from purity of thought and action; 
emotions from whoſe influence no miſery can 
take away, from whoſe claim to poſſeſſion no 
| tyrant can detrad, which the guilty being de- 
prived of, ſicken and deſpair, and which he who 
holds faſt is comparatively bleſt. 
But where the mind has been liberally and 
elegantly cultivated, where much ſenſibility and 
ſtrength of paſſion are preſent, and the misfor- 
tunes occurting, turn upon the loſs of ſome ten- 
PEI EEE | . deer 


* 
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ger and beloved conneQtion, in this caſe, what 
may be called the luxury of grief is more fully 
nd e diſplayed: That mild and gentle 
ſorrow, which, in the boſom of the good, and 
f the feeling, ſucceeds the ſtrong i energies of 
tief, is of a nature ſo ſoothing and grateful; ſo 
friendly dete the” ſoft emotions of the ſoul, that 
hoſe, wheſe friendſhip, or whoſe love the hand 
of fate has ſevered, delight in the indulgence of 
reſlections which lead to paſt endearment, which, 
wllag: on the virtues, the perfections of the 
ea bremhe/ the pure ſpirit of melancholy en- 
when e 


B 
; 
e 
, as tte faithful youth 

} Why the cold urn of her, whom long he lov'd, 
d So often fills his arms, ſo often draws 

y His lonely footfteps at the filent hour 

8 To pay the mournful tribute of his tears? 

F Oh, be will tell thee that the wealth of worlds 
n Should ne'er ſeduce his boſom to forego 

10 That ſacred hour, when, ſtealing from the noiſe 
e- Of care and envy, ſweet remembrance ſooths, 

* With virtue's kindeſt looks, his ang breaſt, _ 
And turns bis tears to rapture. 


ad r AKENSIDE, 
nd icli | | | 
TY Here, every-thing which tends to ſoften and 


n- nne the mind, to introduce a penſive train of 
Jer | f H 2 | thought, 


ET 


daſhing of perturbed water, throw a ſombre tint 
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thought, and call the ſtarting tear, will long and 
ardently be cheriſhed. Muſic, the ſolace of the 
mourner, that food of tender paſſion, which, 
while it ſweetly melts the ſoul, correQts each 
harſh and painful feeling, - will ever to the 
wretched be 3 ſource of exquiſite ſenſation, 
Thoſe writers who, have touched the fineſt chord; 
of pity, who mingling the tendereſt ſimplicity 
with the ſtrongeſt emotions of the heart, ſpeak 
the very language of nature, have elegantly 
drawn the effects of muſic on the mind; the * 
Fonroſe of Marmontelle, the Maria of Sterne, an. 
and the Julia de Roubegns of Mackenzie, bu Wi 4 
more eſpecially the Minſtrel of Beattie, ſweetly gf 
evince this delightful and bewitching melancholy 
which -ſo blandly ſteals upon the children of 
ſorrow. , 

That the contemplation of nature, of the u. 


rious features of the ſublime and of the beau- I 
tiful, often lead to reflections of a ſolemn and due 
ſerious caſt, is a circumſtance well eſtabliſhed; WF ſtup 
and on this account the poſſeſſion of romantic and Na pe 
ſequeſtered ſcenery is a requiſite highly wiſhed Neffe 


for by thoſe who mourn the loſs of a beloved ob- 
jet. The gloomy majeſty of antique wood, the 
awful grandeur of o'erhanging rock, the frequent 


round, which ſuits the language of complaining 
grief. Perhaps to * wild and pi urefque beau 


n 


ties of Valcluſa we owe much of the poetry, much 
of the pathos of Petrarch, the perpetuity of whoſe 
paſſion for Laura was, without doubt, greatly 
firengthened by ſuch a retreat; where, free from 
interruption, he could dwell upon the remem- 
brance of her virtue and her beauty, could in- 
voke her gentle ſpirit, and rn I the ſorrows 
of his heart. 


how delightful to the boſom of ſadneſs, are the 
ſill ſweet beauties of a moonlight evening, and 


ſoft and tender ſcenery of a Claude, whoſe ſet- 
ting ſuns diffuſe ſuch an exquiſite melancholy, and 
whoſe ſhadowy foregrounds drop ſuch a grateful 
gloom, as are peculiarly captivating to the mind 
of taſte and ſenſibility. 

But, independent of a train of thought pro- 
ad duced by adverſe circumſtances, ſcenery of a 
d; ¶ fupendous and ſolitary caſt, will ever have, upon 
nd a perſon of acute feeling, ſomewhat of a ſimilar 
cl effect; it will diſpoſe to contemplation, it will 
ob- ¶ ſuggeſt a wiſh for ſecluſion, a romantic and vi- 
the Bi ſonary idea of happineſs abſtracted from ſociety. 
cnt i Thoſe, who poſſeſs a genius of which imagination 
tint fis the ſtrongeſt charaReriſtic, are, of all others 
ing che 1 ſuſceptible of enthuſiaſm ; and, if placed 


uy H 3 amid 
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Frequently alſo do the milder and more traquil 5 
ſcenes of nature: produce ſenſations of a like kind; 


who, that has a heart to feel, is not ſtruck by the 


8 


i 
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amid ſcenes of this deſcription, and where cijj. 
lization has made little progreſs, they will even. 
tually be the ſons of poetry, melancholy, and ſu- 
perſtition. To theſe cauſes we may aſcribe the of 
peculiarities of. Oſſian, his deep and uninterrupted of 
gloom, his wild but impreſſive mythology. 1 4 n 
not, indeed, deny that even in the moſt poliſh | 
periods of ſociety much of this caſt,of mind may tt 
be obſerved, it is ever, I think, attendant upon 8 
genius, but, at the ſame time, ſo tempered by 2 
the ſober. tints.of ſcience and philoſophy, that it n 
ſeldom breaks in upon the province of judgment WW « 
and Tight ratiocination. The . melancholy of « 
Milton, Young, and Gray, was ſo repreſſed by 
the chaſtening hand of reaſon and education, 2 
never to infringe upon the duties of life ; the 
ſpirit, the energy of Milton's, comprehenſive ſoul, 
the rational and ſublime piety of Young, the 
learning and morality of Gray, powerfully with. 
held the acceſſion of a ſtate of mind ſo inimical to 
the rights of ſociety. I ſpeak here (as I have 
before hinted) but of a conſtitutional. bias of mind, 
not of that deep ſarrow which ariſes from the lol 
of a beloved relative, or from the.unmerited preſ- 
ſure of adverſity. 

In addition to what has been obſerved concem- 
ing the effect of ſcenery, let it be added, that 


thoſe n misfortune has bowed down, and 
Who 
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who have fled into retirement to indulge the lux- 
v:y of grief, that thoſe: take peculiar pleaſure 
in being witteſs to the decay and ſad: viciſſitudes 
of nature, that the commencement and decline 
of autumn, the ravages of winter, the fury of the 
mountain torrent, the howling of the midnight 
ſtorm, the terrors of a ſukry noon, the burſt of 
thunder and flaſh of lightning, are to thern fources 
of fympathy and conſolation. Whit ſublime | 
and penſtve i images may they not defive from the 
melancholy ſighing of the gale, particularly from 
« that pauſe,” obſerves Mr. Gray, * as tie guſt 
« js recolleQing itſelf, and riſing upon the ear 
% in a ſhrill and plaintive note, like the ſwell of 
« an ZEotian hatp. There is nothing, adds he, 
* fo like the voice of a pri.” And, indeed, 
however inconfiderable, in itſelf, ſuch a found 
may be, yet, from the Aocativn of ideas, and 
from the general knowledge of its being the pre- 
ſage of a ſtorm, it derives'a degree of awful and 
impreſſive ' grandeur, admirably adapted to the 
nurture of reffe ction. In ſuch a ſituation as this, 
every thing is in uniſon with their feelings, each 
object ſeems to ſuffer; and to a mind pregnant 
with images of diſtreſs, little is wanting to imme- 
diate perſonification; they may exclaim in 
the beautiful and ba vets Hnguage of miſs 
Seward, 
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"Twas here, &en bere! where now I fit reclin'd, 
And winter's ſighs ſound hollow in the wind ; 
Loud, and more loud, the blaſt of evening raves, 

And ftrips the oaks of their laſt ling'ring leaves. 
The eddying foliage in the tempeſt flies, 
And fills with duſkier gloom the thick'ning ſkies, 
Red ſinks the ſun behind the howling hill, 
And ruſhes with hoarſe ſtream, the mountain rill; 
And now with ruffling billows, cold and pale, 
Runs ſwoln and daſhing down the lonely vale ; 
While to theſe tearful eyes, grief's faded form 
- Sits on the cloud, and ſighs amid the ſtorm, 


That this amiable and tender ſorrow ſo fre- 
quently the concomitant of the beſt diſpoſition 
and principles, and the certain teſt of a generons 
and ſuſceptible heart, that this ſhould be ſo often 
carried to an extreme, ſhould ſo often militate 
againſt our ſocial and domeſtic duties, is an event 
which merits the moſt ſerious attention. It is 
however not uncommon; he, to whom thoſe 
ſweet but melancholy ſenſations have been once 
known, will not eaſily be perſuaded to relinquiſh 
them; he ſhuns ſociety, and, dwelling on the 
deprivations he has ſuffered, ſeeks to indulge 
what, when thus cheriſhed, is but childiſh imbe- 
cility. It is the more neceſſary, perhaps, that an 
error of this kind be correCted, as from the 

faſhionable 


** 


* * 
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faſhionable rage of affected ſenſibility, many 
otherwiſe would ſuppoſe themſelves evincing an 
undoubted claim to feelings, © tremblingly 
alive,” by a mode of conduct which convicts 
them of folly and hypocriſy. 

At the ſame time that the Speculator repro- 
bates the exceſs of grief, as detracting from our 
public and our private duties, he, by no means 
wiſhes to reſtrain thoſe penſive and thoſe ſoft 
emotions which ariſe from juſt affection for de- 
parted excellence, or from the conſciouſneſs of 
rectitude of conduct and unmerited adverſity ; on 
the contrary, he is their advocate, they ſupport 
us under our misfortunes, they afford us a luxury 

» moſt ſoothing to the mind : but let us take care 
n it degenerates not into weakneſs, that it leads not 
ts to unprofitable ſolitude ; for, he has already ob- 
n WF ſerved, it is not good for man to be alone.” 


N. 
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No. 18.—-TUESDAY, May 25, 1 790. 


O lacrymarum fons tenero ſacros 

Ducentium ortus ex animo, quater 
Felix qui in imo ſcatentem, 
Pectore te pia Nympha ſenfit. 


Ip we truſt to the aſſertions of thoſe, who think 
proper to claim the poſſeſſion of ſenſibility, how 
common, how widely diffuſed among the ſons of 
men, muſt this beſt and ſweeteſt of the gifts of 
nature and education be; and yet, alas! when 
he whoſe heart hath ever melted at the ſufferings 
of diſtreſs, whoſe liberality hath ever been pour- 
ed out upon the children of penury, whoſe 
friendſhip and whoſe love hath been permanent 
and pure, when he ſhall ſtep forward in the 
world, ſolicitous to extend the ſphere of his bene- 
volence, ſolicitous to claim kindred with thoſe 


of 
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of a congenial temper, with with thoſe whoſe'compo- 
ſions had impreſſed him in their favour, how 
will he fland aghaſt, how will his Heart fink 
within him, when, inſtead of ſympathy and 
of charity, of ſocial and of domeſtic feeling, he 
ſhall find apathy and avarice, find extortion and 
cruelty. 

That this is not an overcharged picture, I am 
well convinced. There are many, whoſe writ- 
ings breathe the very ſoul of ſerſſibility, with 
whom the ſlighteſt impulſe of pity and of diſtreſs 
ought to operate, and yet, unhappily for virtue, 
their compeſitions and their ves, their ſenti- 


ments and their actions, correſpond not. There 


are many, alſo, from whom the delineations of 
elegant diſtreſs, the ſtruzgles of diſaſtrous love, 
or the plaintive ſorrows of deluded innocence, will 
rot fail to elicit the tear of ſympathy; but when 
objects of real diſtreſs, when ſickneſs and when 
poverty, when pain and when decrepitude preſent 
themſelves, they ſhudder at the fight, they. paſs 
on, they fly the wretched mourner. 

This being the caſe, who ſhall eſtimate the 
feelings, or the morality of an author, from the 
comple ction of his writiags? ſurely. no one; and 
if, in the following little ode, tlie ſentiments be 
good, and the imagery poetic, every purpoſe of 
the Speculator is accompliſhed. On it he founds 
no claim to ſenſibility, perfectly ſatisfied if, in 

8 is 
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the ſmall circle of his acquaintance, he is known 
to have had compaſſion on the unfortunate, if, 
void of oſtentation, he has ſilently relieved the 
imploring wretch, and the ſickening poor. 


ODE To SENSIBILITY, 


HAIL, nymph of ſweetly-tender thought! 
Lov'd ſource of bliſs, with rapture 5 
Of ſympathetic woe; | 
O come, within my throbbing heart, 
Bid love reſide, or grief impart 
Soft Pity's melting throe. 


For, mid her deep diſaſtrous ſcene, 

Thou lov'ſt to ſhew thy penſive mien, 
Thy dewy gliſt'ning eye, 

And mid wild mis'ry's naked ſhed 

To lie, and weeping raiſe her head, 
And heave the plaintive ſigh. 


Bleſt be that hour, for ever bleſt, 
When firſt my lenient hand repreſs'd 
The pang of fell deſpair ; | 
When firſt, whilſt thou convuls'd my frame, 
In artleſs garb the Muſes came, 

With ſweet and winning air. 


\ 
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Then ruſh'd upon my thrilling ſoul 
Thoſe ſcenes that, form'd by fancy, roll, 
Athwart the poet's view ; 
What time, when fire- eyed Rapture raves, 
Deep, deep, his ample ſpirit laves 
Amid Aönian dew. 


Thou know'ſt, dear maid! from early youth, 
To thee I've vow'd eternal truth, 
Each trembling pulſe is thine ; 
To thee, firſt liſp'd my accents rude, 
And oft my ſtarting tear bedew?d 
Thy lowly moſs-built ſhrine. 


Here, as the bard, with drooping wreathe 
Lone ſeeks the dewy vale to breathe 
Deep Sorrow's plaintive lay, 
Slow from the ſad complaining breeze, 
Thy form, ſoft-bluſhing, rapt he ſees 
Each melting charm diſplay. 


Thine eyes with pity fraught, and love, 

Amid whoſe blue, quick-glancing, rove 
Warm Hope and young Deſire, 

While oft as Pleaſure roſe to view, 

Bright-beaming, from their orbits flew 
Wild Rapture's ſweeteſt fire. 
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Struck by the beings of the air, 


Thy cheek, with roſeate bloom ſuffus'd, Ot 
Thy lip, whoſe ruby tin diffus'd II 
Pure quinteſſence of blifs, 


Where ever waits ſincerity, Te 
Soft love, and eager extacy, Ti 
'The balmy fragrant kiſs. 

3 In 
Thine hair, of lightly aubum hue, Bl 
That floating o'er thy boſom drew 

Its wildly wanton way, I 


Or down thy ſhoulders cluſt'ring hung, 
Or to the whiſp'nag zephyrs flung, 
In ſport and am'zous play. 


Thy limbs, in ſnowy veſt array'd, 

Oft chaſtly, thro” the folds, diſplay'd, 
Though bound with roſeate one: 

Thine hand, o'er which was careleſs flung 

Th' Zolian harp, ſad-warbling, ſtrung 
To love's pathetic tone. 


Whoſe ſuunds ſo melancholy roll, 
So ſweet, ſo tender o'er the foul, 
Expreſſive all and wild, 


Now ſwell'd to love, to grief, deſpair, 
Now ſunk to pity mild. 
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Oh, lovely maid! to thee belong 
The deeply-moving plaintive ſong, 

The ſad, the tearful tale; 
To thee, the virgin's ſoft deſire, 
To thee, the youth's bold am'rous fire, 
And mis'ry's frantic wail. 


Inſpir'd by thee, ſung Pella's bard*, 

Bleſt with thy favour'd, fond regard, 
His woe-empaſſion'd lay: 

See, the lov'd, faithful, tender wife! 

Ah, ſee, ſhe faints! the breath of life 
Yet panting, haſtes away. 


Dead in her huſband's arms ſhe lies ! 

Hark! what loud, thick and lab'ring fighs 
Upheave his troubled breaſt: 

Ah, ceaſe thou lovely child! nor ſhriek, 

Come kiſs, O kiſs her clay-cold cheek, 
Still to his boſom preſt. 


Thou too mid Otway's ſcenes diſplay*d 

Thy charming, vital, heav'nly aid, 
Thy ſoul-diſtracting ſong, 

Still, on wild Arun's ſedgy ſide, 

Sweet melancholy voices glide 


At eve the woods along. 
* Euripides, 


For 
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For there, in thine and Pity's cave, 
Waſh'd by the gently-murm'ring wave, 


Ve nurs'd his infant years: x 
Oft would he rove the ſhadowy plain; M 
Sad Arun heard the penſive ſtrain, A 


And caught his trickling tears. 


And thine, Rouſſeau's love-breathing thought, 
With tender, trembling ardour fraught, 
With ſoft, tumultuous bliſs : | 
She burns, ſhe faints, delicious death ! 
Caught from her lover's balmy breath, 
From the warm, eager kiſs. 


Bear me to Claren's hallow'd grove, 

Where, bluſhing, ou and rapture rove, 
Deep hid from lawleſs view, 

Where oft the roſy ſighing maid 

Fond ſought the cloſe embow'ring ſhade, 
To love's bleſt influence due. 


Sweet Senſibility ! beſt friend! 
Haſte, haſte, thy footſteps hither bend, 
And all thy ſoul impart ; 
Dear to my humble breaſt art thou, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that flow 
From my ſad, flutt'ring heart. 


An 
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Ah me! if &er I prove unkind, 

If e' er forget thy wound to bind, 
Thy wretched to relieve, 

May dull oblivion wrap my head, 

And dead to joy, to pity dead, 
My boſom ceaſe to heave. 
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o, Fear, I know thee by my throbbing heart, 
Thy withering power inſpir'd each mournful line; 
Though gentle Pity claim her mingled part, 


Vet all the thunders of the ſcene are thine. v 
Collins 0 

; 0 

[ 

— | ; L 
Tur Paſſions which the German Tragedy ſ 


is in general moſ calculated to excite, are thoſe in 
' which terror predominates. The tenderer ſtrokes 
of pure pathos which ſoften the heart with the 
melting emotions of pity, though ſometimes in- 
termingled in a manner the moſt touching, are 
diffuſed with a more ſparing hand. The writer 
who next claims our attention, though poſſeſſed 
of powers to move the ſofter, finer feelings of the 
ſoul, has delighted to exert the energy of hi: 
genius in that province of the drama, where the 
great and terrible ſway. Schiller, the ſubject of 
the preſent paper, is one of the modern tragic 
writers of Germany, and commenced his dra- 


matic career with a piece called the Robbers. 
At 
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At a later period the famous conſpiracy of Fieſko 


againſt the government of Genoa, furniſhed him 


with the groundwork of a ſecond tragedy. A 
ſtory of domeſtic calamity worked into a. drama, 
called Cabal and, Love, and another piece founded 


on the romantic misfortunes of Carlos, prince of 


Spain, are the two laſt productions of his pen. 
In Don Carlos, Schiller has made uſe of blank 
verſe; his former. tragedies, like | thoſe of molt 


other German writers, were all in proſe, but that 


of a kind. poſſeſſing . merits peculiar and -appre- 
priated. In the four tragic dramas of Schiller the 
greater pact of thoſe faults as well as beauties, 
with which the genius of the German ſtage appears 


ſo ſtrongly marked, are abundantly exempbfied. 


The examination of thoſe - compoſitions, in 
which regularity and artificial labour are the more 
obvious merits, where neither the imagination is 
ſuddenly dazzled by great and elevated excellence, 
or the underſtanding ſhocked by ſtriking and un- 
expected imperfections, affords a taſk to criticiſm, 
involving only few difficulties. 

But when, as it ſo often happens in works of 
genius, defects and graces are cloſely interwo- 
ven, and the higheſt beauties uſher in the groſſeſt 
faults, the impartiality of cool and candid inveſti- 
gation is not eaſily preſerved, On one fide, the 
warmth and ſenſibillty of keen admiration is apt 
to dictate the language of indefinite panegyricz 

while 


| 
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while on the other, the rigour of colder judgment 
diſguſted by imperfe ctions and abſurdities, over. 
looks real merit in one general ſentence of con- 
demnation. This difficulty ſtrongly applies to 
the critical examination of German tragedy in 
general, or at leaſt the greater part of it, and the 
pieces of Schiller in particular, which to different 
enquirers may thus ſuggeſt opinions of their merit, 
different almoſt in the extreme. 

The beanties of Schiller-are thoſe belonging to 
original genius. Neglecting that negative merit 
-which is attained by a tame and faultleſs character 
.of tragedy, he hazards every thing in purſuit of 
ſtrength, elevation, and novelty of thought, 
Imagery the moſt vivid and daring, fituations ſin- 
gular and impreſſive, the verbum ardens puſhed 
almoſt to raſhneſs, a ſtructure of language full of 
nerve, rich and dignified, mark every page of the 
writings of Schiller., Like our own Shakeſpeare, 
he ſometimes delights and affects, even while he 
violates every rule, and leaves far behind him 
the decorum of the ſcene and the ſtrictneſs of 
propriety ; ſatisfied to bid the human heart glow 
with the fire of communicated paſſion, or the 
imagination expand to the grandeur of concep- 
tion. In the characters of Schiller traces of high 
originality are abundant. Thoſe of the Marquis 


Poſa, in Don Carlos; Lady Milford, Verrins, | 


and ſome others, are marked by features equally 


new 


* 
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new and ſtriking. As a delineator of character, 
Schiller, however, is rather diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſtrong and bold outline than by the little nicer and 
more delicate touches of diſcrimination, which 
mark the pictures of Shakeſpeare, and ſtamp the 
perſonages drawn by his poetic fancy with the 
truth and reality of nature herſelf. ; 
The ſpirit of Schiller is marked and, peculiar : 
he is the ÆEſchylus of the German drama. He 
ſeems, by a native impulſe, to have felt his daring 
pencil directed to thoſe ſcenes of horror and af- 
fright, from the contemplation of which, minds 
leſs energetic have'ſhrunk in diſmay. Fiery and 
unfettered, his genius has delighted to ſeek the 
loftier and more inacceſſible regions of tragic 
poetry; to expand, as in its native element, 
amidſt the ſhock and tempeſt of the fiercer paſſions, 
which convulſe the ſoul and lay deſolate the breaſt 
of man; deſcending little to the lower provinces | 
of dramatic effect or the minutiæ of the ſcene. 


In the hands of Schiller, the ſtrings of the human | 
heart ace ſtruck with a boldneſs approaching to 


temerity. On the milder paſſions, by which, in 
the ſcenes of other dramatiſts, the ſoul is gently 
moved, and the boſom taught to vibrate with ſoft 
and delicious forrow, he has diſdained to fix his 
bold. It is not the tear, which in the tender 
diſtreſs, the-languiſhments of diſappointed paſſion, 

ſuffuſes the melting eye of ſenſibility, that his 
poetic 
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poetic fictions are to call forth; but the guſh of 
heartfelt anguiſh, ſympathizing with the laſt worſt 
ſtrokes of man's mifery, ſhuddering at the view 
of calamity, hopeleſs and irremediable. It is to 
aſtoniſh, to territy, to ſhake the ſoul; that in the 
conſtruction of his dramas the grander efforts of 
his genius are directed. In the agonies of deſ. 
pairing love, in ſituations where man is bowed to 
the grave with irretrievable woe, in the dreadful 
councils of banditti, and the horror of conſpi- 
racies and plots, he has' ſought for ſcenes alone 
congenial to the wildneſs of his fancy. 

The faults of Schiller are cloſely interwoven 
with his higheſt” excellencies, and may often be 
traced to the ſame ſource. Some of theſe are too 
prominent to be paſſed over by candid ' criticiſm, 
and claim' more attention, as having not a little 
reſerence to our drama. In the firſt tragedy of 
Schiller, the plot is marked with wildneſs and 
irregularity, which ſhock the judgment, and al- 
moſt annihilate probability. The ſtage too often 
ſtreams with blood, and the repreſentation is con- 
neQed with circumſtances from which the mind 
retoils in horror. The extravagance of fancy is 
ſometimes, in the conſtruction of character, puſhed 
beyond the ſimple modeſty of nature. Of this 
Franz is an example; the impreſſion which the 
viees of ſuch a perſonage would leave on the 
mind, and the intereſt of the character, degene- 


rate 
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ute from exceſſive deformity into incredulity and 
wwerſion: The effort fo conſtantly exerted to 
ſump conception with fire and energy is liable to 
de overſtrained, and not unfrequently produces 
images, too near the brink of horror and diſguſt 
to operate the effects of pleaſure or admiration. 
From a ſimilar cauſe expreſſion is often rendered 
harſh, and metaphor carried to obſcurity; while, 
in the more forcible painting of paſſion, a rough- 
neſs is apt to interweave itſelf, againſt which the 
poliſh of modern manners may revolt as coarſe and 
indelicate. Such are the defects which principally 
xcurin Schiller*s firſt dramatic efforts, though even 
his lateſt are not perfectly exempt from them, and 
which abound in the earlier part of the preſent 
era of the German ſtage. It is with ſuch as 
theſe that genius is debaſed in the tragedy of 
Klinger, The example of Leſſing, however, has 
pointed out an exception to the general wildneſs 
and irregularity of ſtructure in the German drama, 
nd proved that chaſtity of compoſition and adhe- 
ence to rule are not incompatible with the ſpirit 
of the tragedy of his country. : 
A progreſſion of a nature the moſt marked and 
bvious is to be noted in the regularity and poliſh 
! Schiller's dramatic writings. In his firſt produc- 
ion, the Robbers, unfettered by eſtabliſhed laws, 
areſtrained by the ſober diQates of judgment, he 
ave full ſcope to the irregular workings of an 
- Imagination 
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imagination which glowed to exceſs with the wild 
and terrific. In the Conſpiracy of Fieſko, ; 
warmth of fancy, equally vivid, animates the 
ſcene, but with much of the original wildneſ 
and extravagance of genius brought into ſubjeQion 
the exuberance of untutored powers repreſſed, 
and the horrors which breathed throughout the 
former piece, ſomewhat ſoftened down. The 
painting of female character, which, in the 
Robbers, is little definitive or attractive, forms 
in Fieſko a prominent and pleaſing feature of the 
drama, and aſſumes a ſhape highly intereſting in 
the ſubſequent tragedies, Cabal and Love, and 
Don Carlos. In theſe, the lawleſs energy of that 
imagination, which at firſt bore down all before 
it, and mocked the bounds which were to confine 
its wanderings, is ſtill farther ſubmitted to the 
guidance of cool reaſon, and has not diſdained 
the alliance of art and regularity. - 'The plot of 
Cabal and Love, is happily contrived to excite 
curioſity and fix attention, which is not ſuſpended 
till the end, and all its diſtinct parts are contrived 
with much art, while they connect with each 
other, to contribute to the general cataſtrophe, 
In the laſt pieces of Schiller, the power of ſway- 
ing the tenderer emotions, which amidſt the ter- 
rible graces of his firſt drama was little to be 
| traced, is often happily exerted. 


To 
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To communicate ſome idea of the peculiarities 
which mark the tragedy of Schiller, a part of 
Cabal and Love, one of his later pieces, will be 
preſented, 'in the following papers, to the Engliſh 
reader. If the tranſlation, though confeſſedly 
little adequate to convey the full ſtrength and 
ſpirit of the original, ſhall preſent a picture, 
where the appropriated and impreſſive features 
which mark the tragic drama of the Germans 
may be traced, however faintly, the author will 
conſider his efforts as not altogether direQed in 
vain. From this production of Schiller, the 
concluſion will be ſelected, as an exemplification 
of his powers, exerted 1n the imitation of paſſion, 
in which, though the more ſtrong and terrible 
emotions of the ſoul prevail, traits of tender 
pathos are interwoven, more touching than his 
ſcenes uſually contain. 


U. 
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| | bl 

A Short account will unfold as much of the plot by 
as is neceſſary to elucidate the part choſen for th 
tranſlation, and introduce the reader to the per- of 
ſonages whoſe fate is involved in the cataſtrophe. its 
Louiſa, the daughter of Miller, a poor muſician, pr 

is loved with paſſionate attachment by Ferdinand an 


baron Walter, the ſon of a perſon of the higheſt cn 
rank at the court of a German prince. The WWF Mi 
paſſion of Ferdinand, whoſe character is drawn Wl ſec 
in all the warmth and openneſs of youth, fiery WM flu, 
and impetuous, incapable of deceit, and a ſlave ¶ Ca 
to ſtrit honour, is returned with equal ardour and iny 
delicacy by Louiſa, whoſe heart, glowing with 
every intereſting and attractive virtue, has ſtaked 
its whole ſum of earthly happineſs on the love of 
Ferdinand and the affeQtiion of a parent. The 
father, a plain honeſt man, whoſe wiſhes centre 

| in 
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in the felicity of a child who is the object of his 
fond indolatry, after much fruitleſs oppoſition, 
unwillingly ſuffers the attachment of Ferdinand 
to Louiſa, The character of Ferdinand is con- 
traſted by that of his father, the preſident baron 
Walter, crafty, crooked in his policy, devoted 
to the intrigues of courts, and little influenced by 
motives of honour or morality, when in purſuit 
of wealth or power. | . 
His ſecretary, Worm, diabolical in his princi- 
ples, capable of ſuggeſting and executing the 
blackeſt miſchiefs, and privy to the ſecret villainies 
by which the preſident has attained to power, is 
the companion of all his counſels. -- The paſſion 
of Ferdinand, however dignified by the merits of 
its object, excites the fierce reſentment of the 
V preſident, who, ever attentive to the voice of 
d ambition and ſelf-intereſt, had determined to ſa- 
t crifice his ſon, by unitiag his hand to that of Lady 
he Milford, the miſtreſs of the prince, in order to - 
mn ſecure his own conſideration at court by her in- 
ry ſluence, and keep up the ſtrength of the political 
ve Cabal, to which he is indebted for power and 
importance. This, the Love of Ferdinand, in 
league with every principle of honour in his 
boſom, oppoſes with violence and fixed reſolution, 
and the preſident, aſſiſted by the counſels of his 
ſecretary, determines to leave no project untried, 
however baſe and inſidious, to cruſh a paſſion ſo 


14 fatal 


|. 
| 
ſ 
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Lady Milford. 


do ſeparate the lovers. The parents of Lovif 


bounded fury, his paſſion changes to hatred the 
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fatal to the jntereſted views of his ambition, an} 
<ompel his fon to the diſhonaurable unian with 


After a fruitleſs attempt to tear Louiſa by force 
from Ferdinand, he follows the diabolical advice 
of Worm, and, entering with him into a vil. 
lainous plot, uſes a method more ſure and ſecret 


are, at his inſtigation, ſeized and impriſoned, 
accuſations for imaginary crimes, are preferred 
againſt them, and their lives threatened with 
immediate danger. In the moment of horror and 
anxiety, diſtracted with fear, and trembling for 
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the fate of her family, Louiſa is beſet by the 7 
machinations of the preſident, and a letter at laſt 
-wiung from her, couched in terms contemptuous 

| to her lover, and expreſſing the warmth of pa-. f.. 


fion to under, which the is told, is the only 
mean to ſave her father from death and her 
mother from infamy : the horrible ſecret is 
ſealed by an oath never to reveal the fraud, and 
her obligation rendered irrevocable by the ſo- 
lemnity of the ſacrament. The letter ſo obtained 
is ſoon thrown, as if by accident, in the way of 
Ferdinand, who, unable to penetrate the darknels 
of artifice ſo well concerted gives into the ſnare. 
The impetuolity of his temper is fired to madneſs; 
the ſtorm of jealouſy rages in his ſoul with un- 


Ret 
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moſt implacable, and he forms the blackeſt pro- 
jects of revenge againſt the innocent and unhappy 
victim of his father's treachery. Louiſa, threa- 


e tened by lady Milford, with all her hopes broken, 
e ſettered by the dreadful ſecret which was to ruim 
- her love and wound her honour for ever, becomes. 
t weary of life, and broods over her misfortunes in 
black and deſperate melancholy. In this ſituations 
3 of things the fifth act commences, with the return 
4 of Miller, the father of Louiſa, to his houſe. 

th | , 

l Acr V. Scrns I. 

Or 

* The r/o of the Evening. A Room i in MILLzR'S 
1 | 29505 

us 


- lo fits filent, and without moving, in the 
ly darkeſt corner of the room, with head funk 
1 hn her arm; after along and deep Pauſe the 
Father enters with a lantern in fits hand, an- 
nd wiouſly lights all round the chaniber, without 
lo perceiving Lo uts x, then lays his hat on the 
ed tab es and jo 4 of lantern do ton. | 


eſs Ma. ER. She 1s not here "VIM Again not 
re. fiere. I have hurried through every ſtreet, I 
ſs; have been to every acquaintance, I have enquired 
10- at every gate.—My child has been no where 
the i ſeen. After a little /ilence.} Patience! patience}. 


jolt I 3 | poor 


\ 
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poor unhappy father. Wait awhile till morning, 
perhaps then thy only one will come ſwimming at 

laſt to ſhore-——O God! O God! if my heart 
has hung upon this daughter too idolatrouſly ?— 
It is a hard puniſhment, heavenly Father, hard 

indeed! I will not murmur, heavenly father, but 
the puniſhment is hard. [Throws himſelf fore 
rowfully on a chair.] 

Louis A. [Speaking from the « corner where ſhe 
fits.) Thou doſt well, poor old man |! learn be- 
times what it is to loſe. 

MILIER. [Jumps up.] Aft thou there then, 
my child? Art thou there but why without 
light? why thus alone? | 

Lovisa. I am not alone, when all around 
me is thus black, the viſitors I like beſt are with 
me. | | 

MILLER. God protect thee! he alone on 
whom the worm of conſcience gnaws, flocks with 
the owl. Guilt and evil ſpirits ſhun the light. 
Lovis. And eternity alſo, my father, 
which diſcourſes with the ſoul, that has none to 

help her. | 

M1LLER. Daughter ! er] what dis- 
courſes are thoſe ? 

Louis A. [Standing up and coming forwards.) 
1 have fought an hard battle. You know it 
father. God has given me ſtrength—the conteſt 
= I. They call our' ſex ſoft and weak. 

| Believe 
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Pelieve it no longer. We ſhudder indeed before 
a ſpider z but tis only ſport, while we claſp in 
our arms the black monſter corruption. Thus 
much for intimation. Thy Louiſa is cheerful, 
my father. Py: | 

MiLI ER. Hearken, Louiſa! rather would F 
hear thee groan. Thou would'ſt better pleaſe 
me. 

Louis A. How I will out-trick him, my fa- 
ther, how I will deceive the tyrant Love is 
more cunning and bolder far than malice—that 
he was not aware of, the man with the ill-boding 
It ſtar—oh ! how crafty they are, while they have 

only the head to deal with, but when once they 
id engage with the heart, how the wretches are 
h con founded did he think to ſeal his treachery 

by an oath ?—Oaths, my father, bind faſt the 
on living, in death even the iron bond of the ſacra- 
th ment diſſolves. Ferdinand will know his Louiſa. 
Father will you take charge of this letter? 


er, will you have that kindneſs ? 
to MitlLErR., To whom, Louiſa ? 

Louis A. Singular queſtion ! infinity and my 
liſ. heart together, have not room for one more 


thought than him: to whom could I write but — 


him? 
MILLER. [Alarmed.] Hearken, Louiſa | 
ſhall open the letter. | 


bt I 4 
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Lov1sa. Do as you will, father, but you 
will learn little there; in that the characters lis 
dead and cold, and are animated to the eyes of 
love alone. 

MiLLER. [Read.) * Ferdinand thou art 
* bhetrayed, —a villainy, without a parallel ha 
rent aſunder the bonds of our hearts, but a 
* tremendous oath has fettered my tongue, and 
** thy father's liſteners watch all around. Vet, 
if thou haſt courage, my beloved,—l know a 
* third place where oaths bind rio longer, and 
* where he can ſend no lifteners.” [Miller 
pauſes and looks earneſtly in her face.] 

I Louis Aa. Why do you look fo at me, father? 
ead it all out. 

MILLER. [Read. ] © But thou muſt have 
& courage, to travel through a dark paſſage, 
* where thou ſhalt find no light, but thy Louiſa 
© and God,—Love alone muſt come with thee, 
c“ all thy young hopes muſt be left behind, all 
* thy tumultuous wiſhes. Nothing can ſerve 
& thee there but thy heart. Will'ſt thou—then 


4 hafte away when the clock of the Carmelite 
4 ſteeple ſtrikes twelve. Art thou afraid—then 


& ſtrike out the word courageous from thy ſex, 


| ç for a maiden has put thee to ſhame.” 


+ MiuLEs, [Lays down the letter, beholds Louiſa 
nme time wg * and anxious look, then 
turning 


vi 
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ring round to ier ſays in & Tow brolen ex 
And this third place, my daughter ? 

Lovis. You know it not; you can in truth 
not know it ꝰ Wonderful! that place is painted 
ſo as to be found. Ferdinand will find it. 

Mirz. Hum. ſpeak 6ut more plainly. 

ob rs A. F knew no ſoft and lovely word: 
that ſuits it; bs not terriſied if its name is hateful. 
This place -O love, why haſt thou not invented 
titles! it would then have had the moſt attractive. 
This third place, my good father but you muſt 
let me ſpeak out —this third place i the grave. 

Mir UxR. [ Staggering to a chair.] Omy God! 
| Lov18sAa. {Goer to him and ſupports him.) Not 

ſo, my father. Theſe are only horrors which 
, WH plant themſelves around the word—away with 
theſe, and there is laid a bridal bed, o'er which 
f the morning ſpreads her golden carpet, and where 
the ſpring ſcatters her variegated garlands. None 
but a groaning ſinner can miſname death a fright- 
ful ſkeleton; he is a kind and gentle youth, 
blooming as love himſelf is painted, but not like 
him malicious 4 ſilent ſerviceable genius, who 
lends his arm to help the ſoul, worn out in this 
b world's pilgrimage, over the bounds of time, 
| mlocks'the faity patace of everlaſting bliſs, ſalutes 
2 us like a friend and vaniſhes. 

MiI TER. What art thou propoſing, my child; 
violence from thy own hands ? 


„ Lov 
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Lovis. Call it not ſo, father. To quit; 
place where I have been ſo hardly uſed— to cut 
- ſhort the delays which hold me from ruſhing to 
another, from which my abſence -is become in. 
tolerable—is this a crime? | 

MrlER. The moſt deteſtable of all i is ſuicide 
my daughter; the only one where repentance i; 
cut off for ever, for the moment of guilt is the 
period of exiſtence. 

Louis A. Horrid !-—but it thall not be ſo 
ſudden. I will plunge into the river father, and 
call on the Almighty for mercy, as I ſink. 

MiLLER. That is, thou wilt repent; of the 
robbery, when what thou haſt ſtolen is ſecure, 
Daughter, take heed, and ſport not with thy 
God in the moment thou moſt haſt need of hin. 
Oh it is far, far gone with thee indeed—thou haſt 
ceaſed thy prayers to heaven, and the Al. 
merciful has withdrawn his hand from thee. 

. Lovisa. Is it then a crime to love, ny 
father? | | 
MILLER. If thou loveſt thy Ged aright, love 
will never be a crime—thou haſt bowed me low, 
my only one | low, low, perhaps bowed me even 
to the grave. Vet, I will not add to the heavineſ 
of thy heart daughter, ſomething I ſaid a while 
ago. I thought myſelf alone. Thou hear d'ſt it, 
my child, and why ſhould I keep it longer in 
concealment? thou waſt my idol. Hear me, 

1 5 e ee Louiſa, 
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Louiſa, if that breaſt have ſtill a place for the 
feelings of a father; thou waſt my all. It is not 
now thy own, thou art about to throw away; I 
alſo have my all to loſe; thou ſeeſt how theſe 
hairs grow grey, I feel that time come daily, 
nearer to me, when fathers, as I am, begin to 
enter on that capital of love, they have laid up 
in their children's hearts. Canſt thou rob me of 
that, Louiſa ? will'ſt thou carry off with thee all 
thy fathers earthly good and riches ? 
Lovis A. [Kiſſes his hand with the moſt lively 
emotion.) No, no, my father. I quit this world 


your greateſt debtor, and. will repay you in eter-- 
nity with intereſt, 


MILLER. Take heed, my child, your rec-- 


koning is not falſe. ¶ Earneſtiy and with ſolem-- 
nity.] Shall we there meet, Louiſa ?-——ſee how 
pale thou groweſt |!—My child muſt feel, that in 
another world, a father will in vain ſeek to over- 
take her, who hurries from this ſo long before 
him. [Louiſa ruſbes to his arms ſbuddering with 
horror ; he preſſes her with warmth to his breaſt 
and ſolemnly proceeds.], O daughter! daughter! 
fallen, perhaps already ruined daughter, take to 
thy heart the ſolemn words of a father. I cannot 
watch over thee; I cannot withhold the knife; 
to thee even a needle is ſufficient for deſtruction; 
poiſon I may prevent; thy necklace in thoſe hands 
is fatal. Louiſa! Loviſa! I can only warn thee 


Will'ſt 
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Will thou riſque that on the tremendous bridge 
which divides eternity and time, the faithleſs vi- 
fron which now deludes thy cheated ſenſes, may 

at laſt deſert thee? Will'ſt thou ruſh with a lie 
before the threne of the Omniſcient; for thy 
ſake, Creator, I am here, while thy guilty eyes 
only ſeek their periſhable idol? and when this 
frail deity of thy brain, a worm as thou art, proſ- 
trate at the feet of thy judge, in that fluQuating 
moment, belies thy impious confidence, and te- 
fers thy cheated hopes, to that eternal mercy, 
which all the wretch's prayers can ſcarcely depre- 


cate for himſelf—how then? [ Louder, and with 


more energy.] Unhappy girl, how then? [He 
holds her faſter, conſiders her a while with a fixed 
and penetrating look, then ſuddenly lets her go.] 
From this moment I know nothing more; (ele- 
vating his right hand,] to thee, judge of all things 
I anſwer for this ſoul no more; do what thou 
wilPſt; offer a ſacrifice to thy ſlim youth, that 
ſhall make thy evil demon ſhout for joy, and thy 
right better angel be driven from thy ſide.—Go 
then, load thyſelf with all thy fins, but forget 
not this the laſt, the moſt dreadful, and if the 
burden be ſtill too light, take alſo my curſe to 
complete the weight—here is a knife—pierce thy 
own heart and a father's. hing "aloud, and 
endeavouring to ruſh ou.] 

Lovisa, 


a LF ao V,.- 
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Lou rs A. [ Springs up and hurries after him.] 

Hold, hold, my father —the rage of tyranny is 
feeble, to the barba rous force of tenderneſs | 
What ſhall I do! I cannot! What muſt 1 
dd | 
Mil LER. If a lover's kiſſes inflame thee more 
than the tears of a father—die. | 

Louis A. [After @ torturing ſtruggle with 
ſome firmneſs.) Father! here is my hand! I will 
—O God! O God! what is it I do} what do, I 
willl!—father, here I ſwear—alas! alas! wretch 
that I am, what am I propoſing— father. be 

it ſo—Ferdinand—0 God look down—thus 
then I annihilate his laſt remembrance. [Tears 
the letter. ] : | 

MiLLzR. [Throws himſelf on her neck in a 
tranſport of joy.] That is once more my daugh- 
ter | Look up, Louiſa! thou haſt loſt a lover, 
but thou haſt made a father happy. [| Embracing. 
her between ſmiles and tears.) My child! my 
child! little do I deſerve this day of my life. Sin- 
ful man that I am, how this angel became mine, 
God knows— my Louiſa! my heaven} O God, 
little do I know of love, but that it muſt be tor- 
ture to break its ties I well conceive. 

Louis A. Let us away, my father, from this 
place away from the city, where my compa- 
nions mock me, and my good name is gone for 
ever, Away, away, far away from the ſpot, 

| where 


. 
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where every object ſpeaks of my Ta happi- 
neſs—away if poſſible — _ 

MiII ER. Where thou will'ſt, e the 
bread of our God will no where fail us; nor will 
he ſuffer ears to be wanting to my fiddle. Yes! 
let the worſt come—l will ſet to muſic the ſtory 
of thy misfortunes; I will ſing a ballad of the 
daughter, who, to honour a father rent her own 
heart aſunder. As we beg with our ſong from 
door to door, ſweet will the reliſh of the alms 
we gain from their hands who weep at our tale. 


SECOND SCENE. 


FERDINAND enters. 


Lovis A. [Perceives him firſt, and throws 
herſelf fbrieking on the neck of Miller.) My God! 
he is here! I am loſt. 
MILLER. Where? who? 

Louis A. [Hides her face from Ferdinand, 
and clings more cloſely to her father.) He! he 
himſelf!—only look round, my father,—he is 
here to kill me. 


MILLER. dave | him, and ſteps back.] 


What, you here, baron ? | 

FR D. [Comes ſlowly nearer, ſtands at laſt op- 
poſite to Louiſa, on whom he caſis his eyes with a 

| foe ſearching look; yr a pauſe.) Thanks, 


conſcience, 


. 
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conſcience, for this ſurpriſe ! Thy confeſſion is 
ſearful, but quick and ſure, and ſpares me tor- 
ture - Good evening, Miller. 

Mitts. But in God's name! what would 
you. have, baron ? What has brought you here ? 
what means this unexpected viſit ? 

' Fexxp. I knew a time when every ſecond of 
tne day was number'd for me, when anxious 
longing hung on every ſtroke of the lingering 
clock, and laid in eager watch to mark the mo- 
ment of my coming. How is it that I now ſur- 
priſe you ? | 
MiLLER. Depart, depart, baron !—if one 
ſpark of pity ſtill lingers in that heart,—if you 
will not utterly deſtroy her whom you profeſs to 
love, fly—remain not a moment; the bleſſing of 

God deſerted my houſe, when your foot croſſed 

my threſhold ; you have called miſery to dwell 

beneath the roof, where once joy alone had fixed 
her home. Are you not yet content? Do you 

come to tear open the wounds, which your ill- 

ſtarred acquaintance” has inflicted on my only | 

child. 
FzrD. Strange, father ! believe me, [ bring 
tidings of joy for your daughter. 
MILLER. Freſh hopes to add to new deſpair 

—g0, go, thou meſſenger of misfortune | thy 

looks diſcredit thy * 12 9 frag 


FERD. 


1 
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Fzip. Ar laſt the goal! of my hopes appear 

in ſight! Lady Milford, the moſt dreaded obſtacle 
of our loves, is this moment fled from the coun- 
try; my father juſtifies my choice: fortune at laſt 
forgets to perſecute us; our auſpicious ſtars have 
the aſcendant—lI am here to releaſe the word [ 
gave, and carry my bride to the altar. 
Mittzr. Doit thou hear him, my daughter, 
doſt thou hear him, how he mocks thy cheated 
hopes? Oh, baron, it well becomes the unser, 
to let his wit ſport with his crimes. 

Fzrp. Think'ſt thou I am in ſport? by my 
honour,. no, what I profeſs is true, as the 


love of my Louiſa, and ſacred will I hold it as ſhe 


her oath—nothing is to me more ſacred—Canſt 
thou ſtill doubt? Does there ſtill no bluſh of joy, 
 fuffuſe the cheeks of my fair bride ?—Wonderful! 
falſehood muſt here be current coin, when truth 
can find ſo little credit. Do you miſtruſt my 
words? Believe this written witneſs. | He throws 
the letter to the Mar ſbal before Loui ſa.] 


Lovisa., [Opens * later and ſinks 4 pale 


as a corpſe. 


MILLER. [Without obſerving this, to the 
baron.] What means this, baron ? I cannot un- 


derſtand you. 
FexD. [Shews him Louiſa, ] She has the bet- 
ter underſtood me. 


| MitLzs. 
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MitLER. [Fall, down on Leuiſa.] O God! 
my child | | 

F xxo. Pale as death itſelf !=now, for the 
ficſt time thy daughter charms me; never was ſhe 
before' fo beauteous, this good, this virtuous 
daughter — with ſuch a countenance of death 
the blaſt of the laſt judgment, that ſtrips away the 
gloſs from every falſehood, has in this moment 
driven off the colours, under which this miſtreſs 
of a thouſand arts, might cheat the angels of light 
themſelves. This is her faireſt face, this is her 
firſt true face; let me kiſs it. [Going towards 
ler.] PS, 

 MitLER. Stand back! away, boy! pull not 
at the heart ſti ings of a father; I could not guard 
her from thy inſidious * but from me in- 
ſults I can. 

FERD. What would'ſt thou o, grey-head ? 
with thee my buſineſs is not, Take thou no part 
in a game ſo clearly loſt, or perhaps, art not alſo 
thou more prudent. than I thought? Haſt thou 
credited with thy wiſdom of ſixty years, the in- 
trigues of a daughter, and diſgraced thy venerable 
locks with the traffic of an infamous procurer? 
Oh, if it be not ſo—miſerable old man, lay thee 
down and die—Stil} there is time. Still thou 
mayeſt expire in the ſweet intoxication, ** I was 
a happy father!“ One moment later, and thou 
wilPſt daſh the poiſonous viper down. to her in- 


fernal 
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fernal home, thou will curſe the gift and the 
giver, and ſink blaſpheming thy God into the 
grave. [To Louiſa.) Speak, wretch—did'ſt thou 
write this letter? 

MILLER. [Earneſtly warning.) In God' 
name! daughter, forget not] forget not! 

Louis A. O, my father, that letter 
- FexD. That the wrong hands received it ?— 
Thanks to chance! it has done more than all 
the caution of reaſon, and will at that laſt day 
have played a better part than all the wiſdom of 
the wiſe.— Chance do I call it? O, when even a 
| ſparrow falls, the wiſe eternal Providence direct:; 
why not when a demon is unmaſked—lI will be 
anſwered . Did'ſt thou write that letter? 

Mituzr. [Afide, adjuring, Louiſa by figns.] 
Be firm! daughter, be firm! But a ſingle yes,— 
and all is conquered! 

FzRD. Pleaſant ! pleaſant indeed! the father 
himſelf deceived, every one cheated! Look how 
the wretch ſtands there, and even that tongue 
renounces its obedience to this laſt falſehood |— 
Swear by thy God! by that tremendous God, 
who is truth itſelf ! did'ſt thou write this letter? 
Lovis A. [After an agonizing ſtruggle, in 
which ſhe aud Miller have converſed by looks, with 
a firm and deci ſive voice.] I wrote that letter. 
FER D. [Stands terrified. ] Louiſa no! as 
my ſoul lives *tis falſe—even innocence herſelf, 

ſtretched 
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fretched on the rack confeſſes guilt ſhe never 
knew—l was too violent in aſking—1s it not true, 
Louiſa ?—the vehemence of my n forced 
thy confeſſion? | 

LobisA. Ie was truth which I confeſſed, 

Fexp. No, I ſay! no, no! thou did'ſt not 
write it: it is none of thy hand [l- and were it, is 
it eaſier to deſtroy a heart, than to counterfeit an 
hand? ſpeak truly to me, Louiſa—or—no, no, 
do not | Thou may'ſt anſwer, yes and I were loſt 
for ever—a lie, a lie Louiſa -O could'ſt thou 
now find one, could'ſt with thy open angel's face, 
but offer one to me, perſuade only my eye, only 
my ear, though my heart were ſtill ſo cruelly 
deceived ;—O Louiſa | all truth might then, with 
this breath, be driven from creation, and the ſa- 
cred cauſe itſelf bow henceforth its inflexible 
neck into a courtier's ready reverence, [With 
a fearful faultering voice] Did'ſt thou write thi 
letter ? 

Louis. Then, by my God! by the tre- 
mendous God of truth! Yes. 

FE RD. [After ſome time, with the expreſſion 
of the deepeſt anguiſh.) Woman | woman - with 
what a countenance thou ſtandeſt now before 
me? — Offer Paradiſe with that face, and even 
in the regions of the damned, thou wilt find no 
purchaſer. Did'ſt thou know, Louiſa, what thou 
wer' ſt to me? impoſſible! no! thou kneweſt not 

. Wa” that. 
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that thou wer'ſt my all !=—all—the word is poor 
and deſpicable, but eternity itſelf can hardly cir. 
cumſcribe it, tis within it ſyſtems of worlds mutt 
complete their orbits.—And to ſport with it thus 
baſely—O tis horrible. | . 
Lovisa. Baron Walter, what I confeſſed, 
you heard; I ſtand condemned by my own 
tongue. Now leave me; quit an houſe where 
you have been ſo unfortunate. | 1 
FzrD. Tis well, very well! Now I am in- 
deed calm---calm too they ſay is the ſhuddering 
jand, o'er which the peſtilence has paſſed—1 am 
ſo ¶aſter meditating ſome time.] One more 
requeſt, Louiſa—it is the laſt} my head burns 
with fever it muſt be cooled. Wilbſt thou 
make me fome lemonade. [Louiſa leaves the 


fage.] 
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No. 21. — 8A TURD AV, June 5, 1790. 


THIRD SCENE. 
FERDINAND bd MILLER, 


[Both walk up and down for ſome time on oppoſite 
ſdes of the chamber, without ſpeaking.) 


MTER. [At loft flands flill, and contem- 
Plates the Baron forrowfully.] 


Dr Baron, will your ſuffering be leſſened, 
when I confeſs, how from my heart I pity you? 

FeRp. Let that alone! | After walking again.] 
Miller ! at this moment I ſcarcely know what 
brought me to your houſe—what was the occa- 
ſion ? 

MrrzRx. How Baron! did you not come to 
learn the flute from me? have you forgotten 
that ? | Mts 

FzrD. © [Suddenly interrupting.] I beheld your 
daughter—[ After another pauſe.) Friend, you _ 
have | 
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have little kept your word. We agreed for quiet 
in my ſolitary hours. Lou deceived me, and 
have ſold me ſcorpions—[ Seeing Miller's agita- 
tion.] No! be not alarmed, old man, thou art 
not guilty. | Falling on his neck with emotion. 

MiLLER. As that God knows, who knows 
all things. ¶ Wiping his eyes.] 

FerD. [Beginning again te walk about, ſunk 
in gloomy contemplation.) Strange! beyond our 
comprehenſion ſtrange! are the Almighty's deal- 
ings with us. On lender, almoſt imperceptible 
ſtrings, hang the moſt fearful weights—could man 
know, in that apple he was eating death—hm 
could he know that? [Walking ſtill more violent) 
about, then ſeizing Miller's hand, firongly affected. 
Man! I pay too dear for thy paltry flute—and 
thou art no gainer—even thou, perhaps, looſeſt 
all. [Turning from him oppreſi with violent emo- 
tion.] IIl-fated leſſons! would I had never known 
ye! 1 

MILLER. [Striving to. conceal his agitation.) 
This lemonade is over long in comeng 3 ſuffer 
me to look after i. 

FerD. Haſte is needleſs, good Miller [mut- 
tering to himſelf,) above all for the father—do 
you ſtay— what was I aſking ?—yes, is Louiſa 
your only child? Have you no more than her? 

MiLLER. [With warmth.] | have no other 
child, Baron. I deſire no other. My girl juſt 


fills 


bh = 
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Fils up the room within her father's heart - my 
whole ſtock of love is ſtaked on that one daughter. 

Frnrp. [Violently agitated.] Ha !—ſee for the 
drink, good Miller. [Miller quits the flage.] 


FOURTH SCENE. 


FERDINAND alone. 
His only child ! doſt thou feel that, murderer ? 


his only one! heardeſt thou that, murderer ! his 


only one ? and the man has in the wide world of 
God nothing but his inſtrument and this only one 
—and will'ſt thou rob him of her? Rob him? 
rob a poor beggar of his hard-earned, laſt re- 
ſource ? daſh that crutch on which the cripple 
leaned, in pieces before his feet? how! have I. 
then an heart for that ?—and when, impatient. 
of delay, he hurries homewards, eager to reckon 
over in his daughter's face the ſum of all his joys 
—he enters, and there ſhe lies—a flower, wi- 
thered—dead——trodden down in wantonneſs, 
his laſt, his only, his overflowiag hope—ha! and 
there ſtands he before her; there he ſtands, and 
univerſal nature withholds at once her vital 
breath ; his ſtupifying glance wanders, in vain, 
through an eternity all dark ; he ſeeks for God, 
but God can find no longer, and returns only. 
more empty—O God! but my father has too an 


only ſon—on only ſon, yet not his all ¶ After . 


pauſe.] How then? What does he loſe ? Can ſhe 
to 
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to whom love's ſacred feelings were only inſtru. 
ments of wanton deluſion ; can ſhe make a father 
happy ?-[t cannot bel I merit thanks while l 


trample on the viper, before we wounds a pa- 
rent, 


FIFTH SCENE. 
Lovis, FzxDINAND, and MILLER. 


Lovisa: [With her eyes ſwelled by weeping, 
and a faultering voice, brings the glaſs to the Baron. 
You will give your orders, if it is not right. 

FzsrD. [Takes the glaſs, ſets it down, and then 
turns ſuddenly to Miller.] I had almoſt forgotten: 
—ſhall I make a requeſt, good Miller? will you 
do me a little favour ? 

MirLzR. A favour! a thouſand!. 

FzxD. I ſhall be expected at ſupper. Un- 
fortunately at this moment I am in the worſt 
ſpirits, company is to me intolerable, —will you 
ſtep to my father and excuſe me? 
Lovis A. {[Alarmed, interrupting them ſud- 
| den!y.] Suffer me to go there. 

MiL IIR. To the Preſident, | 
 FzxpD. Not to himſelf, You will deliver 
your charge to a ſervant in the antichamber—for 
your credential take my watch—l1 ſhall ſtill be 
-here when you return wait for the anſwer. 
ES bo- 
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Louisa. [Fery anxiouſly.] Cannot do this 
buſineſs for you ? 

Fx. [To Miller, who is ging. 1 Hold—1 
have ſomething farther ! Here is a leiter to my 
father; it came this evening encloſed to me 
perhaps ſome preſſing afair -r en will 
ſerve for both. 7 

MurxR. Very well, n *+ 22 7.04 

Loy1sA. [Hangs on Aer father in (dreadful 
mxiety.] But, my father, all this 1 could ſo well 


execute. 


MirLER. Thou-haſtno.gompanian, . my child, 
and the night is dark. Leer 

FerD. Attend ygur father with the light, 
Louiſa, ¶ During Lauifa's abſences he goes to the 
{able, aua poiſens the Lemonade] Mes, ſhe:is loſt ! 
ſhe periſhes! the powers above give me their 
nod, the ſignal of their terrible aſſent ; the ven- 
geance of Heaven takes part with me; ber better 


: ae. 44 IF 1 
| | of 

* oy Sd. 41 : 
Err 0 E NE. 


-FenDINAND and Lovis4. 


TLauiha come; hack feowly hed, the light, ſets it 
down, and places herſelf ouer againſt the Baron, her 
hoks thrown upon the. ground, from time to time 
tafting a ſi WER * and ad flealth on Fer- 
; dinand, 
* 
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Auinand, he fand on the other fide with his looks 


Fired i in deep meditation.) | 

[Ae a Jeep fene! 
Louis A. Will you accompany me, baron 
Walter ? Shall I touch the harpſichord? JS 
opens the inſtrument.) x 

[Ferdinand gives no anſwer. A long pauſe.) 

Lov1sa. You owe me ſtill my revenge at 
cheſs : do you chuſe to play, baron Walter ? 

[Another deep pauſe.) 

Lovisa. Baron Walter! the rocker bock 
promiſed once to embroider for you is begun. 
. you look at the defign ? 

| [Again long ſilence.] 

: Lovisa. Ol am very wretched! 

 Fxxv. - [Still i in the Jame poſture. ] That may 
well be true. 

Lovis. It is not my fault, baron Walter, 
you are ſo badly entertained. 

FzzD, [Laughs inſultingly to himſelf.) How 
can you help my timorous modeſty ? - 

Louis A. As I well foreſaw, we make but 
wretched company——l was in fear, I confeſs, 
the inſtant you ſent away my father,—Baron 
Walter, I ſuſpe& this moment muſt be to each 
intolerable with your permiſſion,” I can go to 
' ſome acquaintance and bring them here. 

FER D. O ſurely? by all means! 1 too can 
go direfly and invite ſome of mine. N 
| Lo u- 
N 


g 
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n -t 777 11 
Lots. Looks aſtoni ſbed at kim.) Baron 
Jo * e 3 

9 do- bonn 232 Vn 
Walter! © 


Fir; [Malicfouſiy.] By my "honour ! the 


devereſt hought for ſuch” a ſituation. We'll 


turn th weariſome duet into a fete, and by the 
he certain little gallantries, revenge ourſelves 


6a Al the high-flown reveries of paſſion, 


001847 Yor are merry, baron Walter. 
 Fg&9»\—Mofwonderfully—ſo that the very 
boys -have''cþſed me in the ſtreets. No! in 
truth; Louifs Lam brought over by thy example. 
Thou ſha! henceforth be my teacher. Fools in- 
deed ar they who'prate of everlaſting love; eter- 
nal-#.oeneſs is ſo diſguſting ; variety alone is the 
vey ſoul of pleaſure—a match, Louiſa have 


with you—let us friſk from romance to romance, 


roll from one mire to another, — you on this ſide” 
— on that—perhaps in ſome retreat of infamy, 
find that peace Pve laſt ; perhaps then, when 
this merry race is over, we two mouldering ſkele- 
tons, ſtumble with the 'pleaſanteſt ſurprize, a 
ſecond time on one another; and while in the 
comedy ſtyle, we once more recognize each other, 
by thoſe family features, which that one mother 
ſtamps on all her offspring, diſguſt and mutual 
ſhame, may form an harmony between us, which 
ll the tenderneſs of love availed fo little to pre- 
"Iz | 
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ours, O Walter l. Walten thay art , 
ready wretched; will thou too detyye 1h 
+ Fun... n fury,r ourmuring Sreugh' hi, 
gest] Wretched am 17 who jhas gol hee {3 
the feelings af one ſo vile could never. tech "Ta 
with what can'ſt thou wrigh the iſenſatic. 
another Wretched #9. the. ſay? Ha! ha 
word might call my fury figm-the yery * 
Wretched an be. he TY Iit— death n 


of parameter .own ebook thee | to 
deſtruction.— Till ee guilt "ay eyes 
almoſt efcaped may: Vengeance.) „Aae | 
 glaſs.]. Thou wer'ſt not fickle, ; an... .digt * a 
wer ' ſt not- - thou Wer'ſt. hut a devil. ¶ He, drinks.) 
True drink is vile. Taſte iti: 5 
Lo uas a. 0 Heaven |. My is er thi 
| e 21 936% 
| EER. (perten). Taſte! idol. by 
Laune, (Taker dis, Glen rot mila ve 5 
| 


a ee er ee 5 

FER D. Turns Way, wh 0 a ſudden polen. . 
to the fartheſt corner f i the: allen 45 080 288 
| . pnhpie fer ip. 

Lovis. The ſemonade . 

FERD. [Shuddering with horror, and witho! 


turning.) Good come of it. 
EY: 
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Lovis fSertimg: down" the glaſs} O. did 
you- e, Watter, how 3 main 
heart. 0 12 

Fur Ha ff) 

—E6vrsa. The time e Waker! 

FA. Per e eh cy _- time 


is here. & "YC . 1 
9 . Wh this 4 evan r ſit erg 
| oh Jour heit. 013t21p nt dan! 


 F2ends. Tatts about more diele Becoming 
every moment more diſturbed, throwing off Ris belt 
and ſibord.] Farewell, my maſter! 

Lovis A. My God! what ails yow?” 

Fb. Tam hot and re V. hall be more 
at'exfe. 

Lov 13, Drink? drink? the liquor will mY 
you. 4 

Oy Moſt ſurely wilt it---the "Oe ri 
kind t yet that they all are 1 8 

Lors 4. [Hoſteninig to his 4+) with the A 


i!  expreſſitn 4 N That 60 N Louiſa, 


lis 


Ferdinand 
F Fxx BD. (Pu/Bing tov from kin ht apayt | 
hs remove thoſe foft and melting eyes. L fink for 
ever. But come, ſerpent, armed in all thy 
monſtrous horrors, dart on me tou worm ex- — 
i poſ&thy hideous folds before me, -point thy fpires 


to Heaven---as horrible as thou haſt ever ſtood 
if. chnfeſt to hell ieſelf---but no longer in an angel's 
K 3 form 


| 
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8 angel now no longer=it is too late—l 
mult; eruſh / thee like a nn or be Tn 
mercy on thee ! 

LovrsA. O that it ſhould come to this! 

'Fenp, | [Contemplating her afide.) This beau- 
teous work of heavenly mould—who can believe 
it? who would have believed it ? [Seizing her hand 
and elevatinp it. J Thee, O God of creation, thee 
I call not in queſtion—but why then thy poiſon in 
ſo fair à veſſel? How can vice flouriſh in a ſky ſo 
mild as this? O! ?*tis ſtrange! Ptis ſtrange! 
 Lovisa. That 1 ſhould hear this, and ſtill be 

forced to ſilence 
|  Fxnp. And that ſweet melodious voice 
how can broken ſtrings ſend forth ſuch harmony ? 
[With a gry and ſteady eye, fixing his looks on 
Loui ſa.] All ſo beauteous—ſo full of ſymmetry— 
ſo divinely perfe&—in every part the work of 
Heaven's moſt happy, lucky moment! as if the 
- utiverſal would itſelf, were only brought into ex- 
" ikence, that God might be enraptured with this 
his maſter-piece and that in the ſoul alone, the 
Creator ſhould miſtake ? how could aught fo 
monſtrous appear in nature without a blot ? [Sud- 
denly turning from her,) Or was it that he ſaw an 
angel, formed beneath his hands, and in haſte 


corrected the miſtake, by A heart on that ent, 
dhe r e 


— 
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. O guilty ſtubborneſs l rather than 


confeſs an error, he dares to level his 1 at 


Heaven itſelf. 
FzRD. [Falls weeping on her neol.] Yet 
once more, Louiſa—once more, as on the day 
that witneſſed our firſt kiſs, when the name of 
Ferdinand faltered on thy tongue, and the firſt, 
& I love,” eſcaped thy glowing lips—O, in that 
moment the harveſt of bliſs, endleſs and inex- 
preſſible, ſeemed lying in its bud. for us—then,, 
like a beauteous May-day,, eternity was ſpread. 
before our eyes; thouſands of golden years, wan- 
toned fair as brides around our ſouls—then, then, 
was I happy l O Louiſa ! Louiſal Louiſa | why 

haſt thou uſed me thus? 
Louisa. Weep on! weep ont: Walter! 
your ſorrow, not your fury, will do me juſtice, 
FerD. Thou art deceived. Theſe tears, 


| Louiſa, are not the tears of ſorrow are not 


that warm delicious dew, that flows like precious 
balſam through the werunded ſoul, and ſets once 
more in motion the flagging ſprings of feeling. 
Theſe are chilly—folitary- drops the cold eternal 
farewell of my love. ¶ Laying his - hand on fer 
head with a fearful ſolemnity.] Tears for thy ſoul, 
Louiſa !—Tears for the Godhead, whoſe infinity 


of love here failed—whoſe beſt and nobleſt work 


is caſt away thus wantonly. O methinks, at this 


example which appears among them, the whole 
5 K 4 creation, * 
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creation, ſtruek with horror, ſtiould- joirt in la- 
mentation - tis ſomething cominon for man to 
fall, and Paradiſe be loſt, but when the peſtilence 

extends its rage to angels, w nature ſhould be 


bid to mourn. 


Louis A. Drive me not to extremities, Wal- 

ter. I have a foul as ſtrong” 4s others, but its 
trials muſt be human. Walter, one word more 
and then we part---a dreadful fate has made the 
language of our hearts difeordant. Might I but 
uncloſe theſe lips, I could tell thee ſach things, 
Walter, -I could -but that hatd deſtiny has fet- 
tered my tongue, as it has my love, and I have 


only to be patient, while thy ge” miſtreats me 
like a ſtrumpet. 


FR D. Doſt thou feel well, Kouiſt? 
Lovtza. Wherefore that queſtion ? 
 FzrD, Elſe 1 hould be ſorry for thy ſake, 
did'ſt thou depart with hace: faffehood on thy 
lips. 
Louisa. lebens ter, Walker 
Fx. In violent agitation” th Ame] Nov! 
no! ſuch a revenge were too diabelical- No 
God defend mel beyond this world it hall not be 
puſhed,---Louifa l dic ſt thou love the Mar- 
ſhall? Thou will'ſt never mere quit this cham- 
ber. 
Louis A. Aſk what el —1 vill u no lon- 
ger anſwer. * fits down.) 


FERD. 
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- Fznd.. Ii mars catneft.} Take heed for 
thy immortal ſoul, Louiſa !---Haſt thou loved the 
— 'Thow wilt never more t this 

| Lovn 1s A. I anſwer nothing more. 
Fd. [Throws himſelf befare her in „ dretaf- | 
agitatidn,] Eouiſa! did'ſt thou love the Marſhall? 
before this ligt burns out---tHou ſtandeſt eee 
thy God !* 
Loutsa, [Springs up terrified.) Jeſus what 
is this. [Sinks down again-in the er. 1 _ now 
Lam ſick indeed. 
FER. Alteady?: O woman! e thou 
eternal riddle! your tender nerves. are proof 
againſt the power of crimes, which ghaw down 
mankind from the very root. One poor grain 


of arſenic ſends you to the ground. 
Lour ISA. Worm g! AR bg * 
God 


FERD. Th as banane lemoriade was 
ſeaſoned in hell. Thou haſt pledged: death. 

g Lovis g. To die! to die! All merciful God! 
poiſon in the drink, and to die [---Look down. 
FR upon my ſout; thou Father of mercy! 
FERD. That is the-mairi point. A ſopplicats 
him alſo for tlee. 
Loviss. And my mother my father---Sa- 
viour of the world! my poor forlora father! — 
Can nothing ſave me? my blooming: years, arid 


Ks . can 
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can nothing ſave me een 1 go 80 
ready? 

FERD. Nothing can 1 thee Thou muſt 

8⁰ hence already. But be at TPO ee the 
joumey together. ; 
Lovis A. And thou too, any Ferdinand! 
Poiſon, Ferdinand! and from thee? Oh God 
forgive him! God of mercy, on in * not this 
crime reſt, 

FERD. Look thou to thy o own account. PA fear 
it ſtands but ill. t 
| Lovis A. Ferdinand! Ferdinand —0 ne] 

can be no longer ſilent death death, breaks 
through every bond. Ferdinand! Heaven and 
earth hold nought more wretched than PINT. — 
I die in innocence, my Ferdinand. 

Fzrp. [Terrified.] What did I hear? who, on 
ſach a journey, bears along a lie ? 

Lovisa. I lie not, Ferdinand —I lie not 
once only in my life I lied!—Huh ! what an icy 
ſhivering runs through my veins when [ 


wrote that letter ——— 
Fzrp. Ha! that letter! God * thank 


2 thee once more my manhood all returns. 


Lovis A. [Speaking with difficulty, while her 
finger t are convulfroely agitated.) That letter—call 
up all thy ſtrength to hear a dreadful tale, —— 
what my hand wrote, my heart abhorred—thy 


father dictated. 57 
N FR. 
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Fand. [Remains fliff and motionleſs like a 
flatue, then, after ſome time, falls to the ground as 
if thunder flruck.] = 
Lovis A. O piteous miſtake Ferdinand 
'twas. by force forgive thy Louiſa would 
have ſuffered death in preference—but my poor 
father—the danger O they did it craftily. _ 

Fzrp. [Leaping up, fearfully tranſported.] 
Heaven, I thank thee I the poiſon works not 
yet. [Draws his ſword.) 

Louis A. [Growing more and more weak.] 
What doſtthou-purpoſe ?—lIt is thy father. | 
Fzrxp. [With'the expreſſion - of ungovernable 
fury.] Murderer, and father of a murderer . 
He muſt along, that the Judge of all things, may 
pour his fury on the guilty - alone. [7s ruſbing 

out.] 

Lovis A. In death my ſaviour forgave 
bleſſing on thee and him [SIe dies.] 

FerD: [Turning ſuddenly round, ſees her laft 
dying motion, and ſinks down by the body.) Stay! 
Stay! Louiſa! angel of Heaven, eſcape not thus 
from me ! {Graſp} her hand, and lets it ſuddenly 
2 Tard Cold, cold, and 'damp! her foul is 

[Springs up again.] God of my Louiſa! 


4 Wa mercy! on the moſt abandoned of mur- 


derers ! it was her laſt expiring prayer !=——How 
beauteous and attractive even in death itſelf, The 


deſtroying angel as he. * over thoſe lovel y 


checks 
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| cheeks in pity: ſpared them. That gentleneſs 
was nat a maſk the hand of death. has not re- 
moved it. [After a pauſe.) Biitthow why do 
I ſtill feel nothing will m youtbful. vigour ſave 
me > eh; 05 Ret that- _ it not. 
| at 


LAST „NE. 


FzrDINAND, the PrEvIDANT, Wann, and 
 BBR V-ANT 9,,.. whe alk. ruh terrified into the 
chamber, afteravards Milben with 'a' crow! 
and tlie officers: of - juſtice. who. af ember the the 
Bark part of - th&: flage. | 


PRESIDENT. [The letter in his Hund:] What 
is this my ſon ? I never can believe 

FxrD. - [Daſhes the. glaſs. before his feet] Be- 
hold then, murderer! 

. . Pres... [Staggers backwerds, a: fear ful pauſe if 
(general aſtoniſhment, ] My {on why . haſt thou 
done this ? 

Fexp. [Without taking notice of the Pre ſi- 
dent.] O ſurely, ſurely. The politician ſhould 
have been conſulted firſt, Whether this ſtroke alſo 
ſuited his cards Tis true the feint of jea- 
| louſy was fine and admirable, to tear our hearts 
aſunder,——the calculation betrays a maſter's 


hand; *twas only pity, that love inflamed to 
4 £3 | madneſs, 


| L 


precious to me my life- is! ſtolen; by villainous 


not. — But have perpetrated murder; murder, 
the weight of which think not that I ſhall drag 


ſolemnly, the heavieſt, bloodieſt, ſhare I throw 
-on- thee. Look thou, how it ſhall be anſwered ! 


art thou? 
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madneſs, was not nenn wife, like thy 
wooden puppet; | 

Pres. Is no one hers, to weer for a wheteked 
father? 

MiLLIER. long but bikind the ſeenes.] Let 
me come in in God's name, let me iii 

FzrDi. The maitlen- is a ſalnt for her muſt 
another plead. [Opens the door id Miller, who 
ruſhes ⁊bituin the people and oſfterrs of juſtibe.] 

MiiuBR, n ide moſt fear ful anvitty.] My 
chil#!- my. child poiſon ] poiſon is the cry 
ſome one 1s poifoned- ere n whete 


FER. [Leatls- him- betwwtin his. father and the 
corpſe. of Lauife.] The: guilt is net mine—thank 


him. 


MILLER. Fal, on tie bedy of Ee O 
Jeſus! 


FerD.. Father, & few worda:—they. now are 


artifice ſtolen through you How my account | 
ſtands with the Almighty I ſhudder but to think; 
ſtill, deliberate villainy has not yet ſtained me 
— my. eternal lot, fall as it wik——on: thee it falls 


alone before the - judgment ſeat of God. Here, 


i Leadin 


1 
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ILeading him to the body.] There, barbarian, 
glut thy eyes with the dreadful fruits of all thy 
projects; upon that viſage is thy name inſcribed 

in the diſtortions of death, and the angel of de- 
ſtruction ſhall read it. A form like this, draw 
thy curtain, when thou ſleepeſt, and graſp thee 7 
with an ice-cold hand—a form, like this, ſtand , 
beſore thy ſpirit when thou dieſt, and drive away ! 
thy laſt expiring prayer ;—a theod like this ſtand ' 

at the laſt day upon thy grave, when thou riſeſt q 

a 

\ 

0 


Y 


from the dead—and before God, when he fits in 
judgment on thy ſoul. [Faints.] 
Pas. [With a fearful motion of his arms to- 
wards Heaven.) From me judge of all things; 
from me, demand not the ſouls of theſe.— Aſk / 
them from him. ſ 
Worm. [Starting.] From he? 
PrxEs. Accurſed wretch ! from thee. Satan, 
from thee! they were thy councils, ſerpent, t 
The anſwering reſt upon thee, I waſh my hands. 
Wozu. Upon me? [With an horrible laugh.) 
Pleaſant! pleaſant! I now know how devils | 
thank each other—upon me ? ſenſeleſs villain ! | 
was he my ſon? was I thy maſter on me 
5 the anſwering reſt? hal by the ſpeQacle before 
me, Which, but to look on, freezes the very 
marrov / in my bones on me it ſhall reſt . This | 
moment witneſſes my ruin, but it ſhall ſee thine | 
| alſo, | 


a 
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alſo. Up! up1 cry murder through the ſtreets ! 
awake juſtice! bind me! lead me away! I will 
diſcover ſecrets, that | ſhall make the hearer 
ſhudder with horror. [ Is going.] | 
Pres. [Holds him.) Madman, thou will'ſt 
not! * 
Worm. [Claps his ſhoulder. I wit com- 
rade; I will; mad I am *tis true— that is thy 
work — my e ſnall be thoſe of madneſs 
arm in arm with thee to the ſcaffold, arm in 
arm with thee to hell —villain! to be damned 
with thee, ſhall be ſport to my ſoul. | [Ir led 
away. | 8 
MILLER. [Who during this time has lain in 
ſilent agony, with his head ſunk on Louiſa's lap, 
ſprings up ſuddenly, and daſhes down the purſe of 
gold he had received from Ferdinand, before his feet.] 
Poiſoner, take back thy e gold. Did'ſt 
thou think to buy my child? ¶Ruſbes out of the 
chambe r.] 5 | 3; 
FeRD. [With aun voice.] Follow him 
—he is nee, him have the gold tis my 
dreadful recompenſe.—Loviſa! Louiſa! I come 
Von this altar let me breathe my laſt. | 
PRESS. [Recovering from ſilent  fupefaBion.] 
Ferdinand ! my ſon! not one more look, npon a 
father, cruſhed as I am? Ferdinand is let down 
by the attendants cloſe to Louiſa.) 


FzRD. 
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FPR. mee. the God of 
mercy. - 
PAESs. [Palting in dr em, en ] 
am deſerted hy Sod ard mn. nnn look, 
"tice mor to cheer me? | 
FrRD. [Faintly gives him Bs dying hand J 
PRIS. [Springs p.]  He-forgave' me! [To 
the otheri;}- Now receive your priſonef. LH. 
goes off, followed by thi officers ef juſtivr. 
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Suck, little wretch, whilſt yet thy mother lives, 

Suck the laſt drop her fainting hoſom gives; 

She dies, her tenderneſs outlaſts her breath, . 

And her fond love is provident in death. wg 
Wzrs, 


Ta exquiſits and patfiefic fittle picture of 
mater fral tendefneſs exhibited int the motto of 
to- dad paper, ts a lively proof of that intenſity 
of feeling which binds our race ir gentlenefs to- 
gether, The fame fweet- ſenſations that glow 
throtigh the cloſer ties of ſoctety; Which plant in 
the boſdm of the Huſband ad the Father, pervide 
likewife the whole maſs of being; and; though 
weaker | 
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weaker in proportion to the diſtance of propin- 
quity, yet cannot he be called wretched who 
receives or communicates the ſmalleſt portion of 
their influence. From the impaſſioned feelings 
of the mother, to him who ſtands joyleſs ori the 
verge of apathy, the tide of affection flows in a 
long and devious courſe. Clear, full, and vehe- 
ment it deſcends into the vale of life, where, after 
a ſhort time, becoming tranquil and ſerene, it 
ſeparates into many branches; and theſe, again 
dividing, wander in a thouſand ſtreams, diſpenſ- 
ing; as they move along, the ſweets of health 
and happineſs. That no felicity exiſts indepen- 
dent of a ſuſceptibility for theſe emotions 1s a cer- 
' tain fact; for to the heart of him who hath been 
cold to filial or fraternal duty, the ſoothing charm 
of friendſhip and of love will ever be unknown. 
It is, therefore, evident, that to be happy, man 
muſt inyariably conſult the well being of others; 
to his fellow-creatures he muſt attribute the bliſs 
which he enjoys; it is a reward proportional to 
the exertion of his philanthropy. AbſtraQ the 
man of virtue and benevolence from ſociety, and 
you cut off the prime ſource of his happineſs, he 
has no ꝓroper object on which to place his affec- 
tion, or exerciſe his humanity, the ſudden rap- 
ture of the grateful heart, the tender tones of 
friendſhip, and the melting ſweetneſs of expreſ- 
ſive love, no longer thrill upon his ear, or ſwell 
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his ſoftened ſoul; all is an aching void, a cheer- 
leſs, and almoſt unproduQtive waſte; yet even in 
this ſituation, barren as it is, where none are 
found to pour the balm of pity, or liſten to the 
plaint of ſorrow, even here ſome enjoyment is 
derived from letting looſe our affections upon 
inanimate nature. Were I in a deſert, ſays 
Sterne, 1 would find ſomething in it to call forth 


my affections. If I could not do better, Where 


in a deſert,” fays Sterne, I could not do better 
| would faſten upon ſome - ſweet myrtle, or ſeek 
ſome melancholy eypreſs to connect myſelf to. 
would court their ſhade, and greet them kindly 
for their protection. I would cut my name upon 
them, and ſwear they were the lovelieſt trees 
throughout the deſert. If their leaves wi- 
thered, I would teach myſelf to mourn; and 


when they rejoiced, I would Fejoies, with 
them.” 


That man was formed fre ſociety, ſeems a 
truth ſo well eſtabliſhed, and the benefits ariſing 
from ſuch an union, ſo apparent, that few would 
ever ſuppoſe it to have been doubted ; yet have 
there been philoſophers, whom hypotheſis, or 
the love of eccentricity, has led to prefer that 
period, | | 8 N 


A When wild in woods, the noble ſavage ran. 


an 
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A election fo abfurd, merits nbt a ſerious 
refitatforr';. every day's experience muſt convince 
the man of obſervation, that dur happineſs de- 
pends upon the cultivation of our föcial duties, 
upon the nutture of humanity and benevolence, 
that our crimes are nearly in proportion to the 
rapture of donieſtic harmony, and that the flagi- 
tious deed, which glare upon us with fo horrid 
an aſpect, are often the coriſequences of indire& 
deviation from the ſtill fmall voice of duty and 
of love. He, who has bern accuſtomed: to deſpiſe 
the feelings of the ſor, the huſband, and the 
friend, will not often be foumd proof again ft the 
allüremrents of intereſt and of vice. He, who 
(unleſs driver by hunger and deſpair) lifts up his 
daring arm to arreſt the property or the life of 
tits fellbw creature, never felt thofe ſoft ſenſa- 
tions whith ariſe from the eonſciduſneſs of being 
beloved, for let no man be called wretched who 


has this in reſerve, let no man be called poor 


who has à friend to conſult. 


It ſhould; therefore; be a prineiple ay in- 


culcated into the minds of dur youth, that to be 


happy, is to be beloved, and that our enjoy ment 


will be: commenſurate- te our efforts in relieving 
the diſtreſs and the miſery of others. Was this 


the caſe, how much of that wanton and perni- 
cious efuglty would be avoided, as frequently the 
diſgrace of manhood as of boyiſh years. Were 


Our 
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our children taught to nouriſh ſentiments of love 
and eſteem for thoſe around them, to elicit their 
affe tion by each amiable exertion in their power, 
to viſit and give ſuecour to the ſick and the af- 


WH fifted, bow often would the tear of rapture fill 
; their. eyes, how would the ſweet ſenſation dwell 


upon their hearts, and grow with their in- 
cteaſing years. | | 


Oh, Charity ! aur helpleſs nature's pride, 
Thou friend to-him ho: knows. no friend beſide, 


: Is there a,morning's breath, or the {weet gale 
© WH That ftcals oer the tir'd pilgrim of the valle, 
1 als tir d 


Cheering with fragrance freſh his weary frame, 
7 1 cht like the incenſe of thy holy flame? 
1s oh, ad.” all the beaucles that adorn |; 
of The azure hy. ven, or purple light of morn ? 


# Is aught ſo fair an wening's ling ring gleam 
* As from thine eye the meek and penſive beam, 


bo That: falls, "ke ſaddeſt moonlight on the hill #1 
> And Aiſtant grove. when the wide world is ſtill 5 


— 15 1 


be Society has been aptly compared to a heap of 
ot i bers, which, when ſeparated, ſoon languiſh, 
wa darken, and expire, but, if placed together, glow 
his MW with a ruddy and intenſe heat, a juſt emblem of 
. the. ſtrength, the happineſs, and the ſecurity, 
the beuved- from the union of mankind; The ſavage, 
ere e never knew the bleſſings of combination, 
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and he, who quits ſociety from apathy or miſan. 
thropic ſpleen, are like the ſeparated ember, 
dark, dead and uſeleſs, they neither give nor re- 


ceive any heat, neither love or are beloved. To 


what acts of heroiſm and virtue, in every age 
and nation, has not the impetus of affection given 
riſe? To what gloomy miſery, deſpair, and even 
ſuicide, has not the deſertion of ſociety led} 
How often in the buſy haunts of men, are all our 
nobleſt, and gentleſt virtues called forth? Ang 
how, in the boſom of the recluſe, do all the ſoft 
emotions languiſh, and grow faint ? Not that the 
Speculator is a foe to retirement, he has already 
confeſſed himſelf its friend, he ſpeaks but of hir- 
who, dead to feeling, ſinks into the lap . 
leſs ſolitude. That many indiyi “ rom # 
peculiar turn of mind, are Aculated to be of 
more extenſive utility in Ky ate than on 1 
active of life, he is, from his own expe- 
arte abe He is alſo perfect l) 
aware that reiterated misfortune and perfidy, ope- 
rating upon a warm and fanguine conſtitution, 
will often hurry the moſt amiable character Into 
unmitigated ſecluſion ; but even in this caſe, as 
a proof that our affections to ſupport life muſt, 
however, ſmall in degree, be engaged, let it be 
obſerved that the moſt recluſe have generally had 
ſome object for their tenderneſs, ſome creature 
whoſe attention they ſtrove to obtain, whoſe 
123 ßer intereſt 
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intereſt in their welfare, they hoped to ſecure; 
and, as a corroborating inſtance of what has been 
advanced throughout this paper, I ſhall conclude 
it with the following anecdote. 

A reſpeQable character, after having long 
figured away in the gay world at Paris, was at 
length compelled to live in an obſcure retreat in 
that city, the victim of ſevere and unforeſeen 
misfortunes. He was ſo indigent, that he ſub- 
ited only on an allowance from the pariſh. 
Every week a quantity of bread was ſent to him 
ſufficient for his ſupport, and yet at length, he 
demanded more. On this the curate ſent for 
him. He went: Do you live alone?” ſaid 
the curate: With whom, fir,”” anſwered the 
unfortunate man, is it poſſible I ſhould live? 
I am wretched, you ſee that I am, fince I thus 
ſolicit charity, and am abandoned by all the 
world,” „ But, fir,” continued the curate, 
64 if you live alone, why do you aſk for more 
bread than is ſufficient for yourſelf ?? The 
other was quite  diſconcerted, and at laſt, with 
great reluctance, confeſſed that he had a dog. 
The curate did not drop the ſubje&t. He deſired 
him to obſerve, that he was only the diſtributor 


of the bread that belonged to the poor, and that 


it was abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould diſpoſe of 
his dog. Ah, fir,” exclaimed the poor man, 
1 1 weeping, 


% 
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weeping, and if I ſhoyld loſe my dog, who is 
there then to love me ?” The good paſtor, melt- 
ing into tears, took his purſe, and giving it to 
him, * take this, ſir,“ ſaid he z—** ts is mine 
this I can give.“ 


* * 
* 
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Non epo divitias patrum, fruQuſque require, | 
Quos tulit antiguo condita meſſis avs. | 


Parva ſeges ſatis eft: ſatis eft reguieſcere tefla, ; ; 


Si licet, et ſolito membra levare toro. 
_ TrnuLLYs. 


For treaſur'd wealth, for ſtores of Wine wheat, | 
The hoard of frugal fires, I'll never call; | 
A little farm be mine, a cottage neat 


And wonted couch, where balmy fleep inay fall, 


* 
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Duznc the latter period of the fammer of 


Il made an excurſien to the lake of Cum 


berland and Weſtmorland, and fond of the wild 


and daring features of nature, I here met all 
that could gratify the eye of the painter, or the 
imagination of the poet. Many too were the 


ſcenes whoſe exquĩſite beauty and ſoftneſs, whoſe 


charm of contraſt and calm ſweetneſs of expreſ- 
Auel. L don, 


* r 
* 


* * 
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| ion, ſuggeſted the delightful, but, too often, 
viſionary ideas of rural W and elegant 
ſimplicity. 

— Whilſt thus employed, my mind teeming with 
each romantic thought which the country around 
me, a peculiar caſt of ſtudy, which youth. and 
inexperiznce had planted there, an incident oc- 
cured, that even now, when time hath almoſt 
Paled the vivid colouring of fancy, I recolleQt not 
but with renovated enthuſiaſm. 

The red rays of the ſun gleamed ſtrong on the 
heights of Helvellyn, as I paſſed by its foot, on 
my road to Ambleſide, and evening, with all her 
lovely tints, had ſtolen upon me by the time 1 
reached the chapel of Wiborn. Oppreſſed by the 
heat of the day, the coolneſs of the preſent hour 
became remarkably refreſhing, and, riding gently 
on, I arrived at the margin of Graſmere water. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of this charming 
lake diffuſed amid the boſom of the mountains, 
its banks exhibit the utmoſt variety of rock and of 
turf, and are ſcooped into a number of little bays; 


on a promontory which ruſhes far into the water, 


and at an inconſiderable height aboye the ſurface, 


ſtands the village of Graſmere, its. pariſh church 


riſing conipicuous in the centre. A large quantity 
of ;fing, old wood clothes the ſides of the moun- 
tain, and here and there a cottage is diſcovered 


4 en in the foliage. The verdure of the 


meadows, 


* * 
* ” 
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hanging ſhrubs; which climb along the ragged 
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meadows, the grouping of the cattle, and the 


proje ctions of the crag, ſtill further heighten this 
delicious Paradiſe. I walked for ſome time along 
the borders of the lake, wrapt in the contempla- 
tion of beauties to which even the pencil of 
Ruiſdale could not do juſtice. The ſombre ſhades 
of evening were now faſt approaching, the ſetting 
ſun ſmiled with a fare wel luſtre on the ſummits 
of the hills, and the water, ſtill as death, received 
a deep gloom from the lengthening ſhadows of 
the mountains. I fat: myſelf down upon the 
roots of an old tree near the edge of the lake, and 
was liſtening to the diſtant murmur of ſome water- 
falls, when ſuddenly the ſound of village bells 
diverted my attention; no, never ſhall I forget. 
their ſweet and dying cadence, how ſoftly they 
ſtole along the lake, now burſting loud and louder 
on the ear, and now faintly ſinking to repoſe :_ 
they were in uniſon with the ſcene around and 
with my feelingg—no, never ſhall I forget them. 


* — Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the ſcene recurs 
And with it all its pleaſures —— 


Ihe night cloſed in ere 1 could tear myfelf 
away from this bewitching ſcenery, and my 
delire of once more enjoying it was ſo great, that 

Xx I. 2 | I deter- 
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1 determicted to ſleep within the village, and 
{poſtpone ſor a day or two any farther progreſs 
towards Rmbleſide. The fuccteding morning 
was exceflively hot, bliit, as the evening began to 
approach, Nature again bagun to reſume her 
mellow colouring, and again the ſame delightful 
-obolfeſs regnled my laiiguid ſenſes. I ttaverſeil 
the edge of the water, and, having delt upon 
the fcenes I had viewed with ſo much pleafure 
the night before, I entered the wood, which, 
climbing half way up the mountain's fide; faces 
the village. The path ran ih an oblique direc- 
tion, -gehtly winding up the hill; it was ſoft as 
mofs, and of a vivid green, arid through many 
tittle openings in the wodd, the crags, the village, 
and the lake, were Teen to great advantage. | g 
had not proceeded far, before a neat cottage, 
built on a little level, on the ſide of the hill, at- 
tracted my notice. There was an air of taſte and 
Gmplicity in every thing around it, which highly 
excited my curioſity in regard to the inhabitants, 
of whom, from the ſcene before me, I conceived 
ſomething extraordinary. It was placed in that 


_ . ll m 8 en 9 


ſituation, which, of all others, is the moſt pic- 
tureſque, Mat is, its point öf elevation was not 
too great for the landſcape. From the bottom of 
« final nun which Tpread befote it, the Wood 
gradually fell to the margin of the water, and u 
number of Siga vaks covered the hill behind it 
nearly 
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nearly to the ſummit, a broken line of mofs-hung 
crag, however fill peeping beyond. Againſt the 
front of this cottage grew an old woodbine, whoſe 


branches, mingling witl each other, crept round 
four neat ſaſn windows that glowed as fire from 


| the refleRian of the fun. While 1 flood filently' 


admiring the beauty of the ſcene the door of the 
cottage was opened, and a young woman, cloathed 
with elegant but artleſs taſte, ſtepped out upon 
the green; on her arm there lent a man of a 
very intereſting figure, and rather ſtricken in 
years, and who, after looking around him with 
an air of ſatisfaQtien, fmited with ineffable ſweet- 
nefs on his ſair companion, and gave, with 
chearful piety, to heaven his grateful thanks. 
The landſcape, however diverſified, however 
pictureſque, is, unleſs animated by human figures, 
far from complete. The mind is ſoon ſatisfied 
with the view of rock, of wood and water, but 
if the peafant, the ſhepherd, or the fiſnerman be 


ſeen, or, if ſtill more engaging, a group of 


figures be thrown into ſome important action, 
the heart as well as the magination is affected, 
and a new ſenſation of exquiſite delight, and 
fearce admitting of fatiety, filks and difates the 


| boſom. Thus was I ſituated ; and thus, having 


gratificd my fancy with the feenery around, was 
about to return to the village, but no ſooner did 
8 two > Buren J have juſt mentioned appear 
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before me, than my beſt and ſweeteſt feelings 
were inſtantly occupied; the country aſſumed a 


more enchanting hue, the ſun ſhed a mellower 


and more delicious tint, and every object ſeemed 
heightened with a pathetic grace; and ſurely, 
no incident could, better than the preſent one, 
have produced the effect; for an intelligence the 
moſt expreſſive ſate on the features of the young 


graceful, that Guido Rheni might have ſtudied 
it with rapture. She had on a gown. of white 
cotton, and round her waiſt there was a green 
ſaſh; her hair, of a nut-brown, hung down upon 
der ſhoulders,' and from her left arm depended a 
ſmall baſket. - The perſon who leaned upon her 
right was dreſſed in a ſcarlet coat, which ſeemed 
to have been formerly an uniform, his counte- 
nance was ſtrongly marked martia!, but at- the 
ſame time marked with much benignity ; his 
forehead was bold and open, his eye full and 
dark, his eye-brows black and thick, his noſe 
aquiline, and his chin rather prominent; he had 
_ _ a ſtaff in his right hand, and although apparently 

poſſeſſing ſome - vigour and health, he walked 
with difficulty, being, as 1 prrecived, lame of 
one leg. , 

1 had remained, until now, 8 beneath 
the ſhadow of ſome trees, but ſtepping, forward to 
continue the objects of my n in view, a 

” favourite 


woman, an intelligence fo divine, ſo mild, ſo 
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favourite dog who ran by their ſide caught a fight 
of me, and, beginning to bark with vehemence, 
they turned round. I found myſelf diſcovered, 
and advancing towards them, begged they would 
pardon my intruſion, for that invited by the 
beauty of the ſcene, I had inadvertentl; wandered. 
into their grounds, They ſmiled at my apology, 
and the old gentleman, with much good nature, 
told me I was welcome to his farm, that it gave 
him pleaſure to perceive I admired his ſituation, 
aud that provided I could bear to travel no faſter 
than himſelf, he would ſhow me ſome parts well 
worth ſeeing, and which, probably, from my ig- 
norance of the country, had eſcaped ' me. I 
thanked him, and willingly accepted of his pro- 
poſal, we took another direction, returning to the 
cottage by a path which was altogether hid from 
common obſervation. An agreeable converſation: 
ſoon took place, into which our fair companion 
occaſionally entered with the moſt frank-and'amiia-- 
ble ſimplicity, and ſpeedily convinced me that 
her heart and her underſtanding were as lovely 
as her form. As we became more and more 
pleaſed with each other, the reſerve natural to 
ſtrangers wore off, and having expreſſed much. 
ſatisſaction, mingled with ſome curioſity in regard 
to their mode of life, the old man told me, he had 
formerly ſerved. as a Britiſh officer in Germany, 
that his name was Felton, and that having lived 

. 4 long 
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long in the army without due promotion, and 
being very much wounded in his laſt engagement, 
and indeed rendered incapable of further ſervice, 
he had retired with his wife and daughter, the 
young lady now preſent, to a little eſtate which 
he poſſeſſed in the north of England; that after 
reſiding a few happy years in that ſituation, he 
loſt his wife, and unable any loriger to endure the 
fight of objeQts which perpetually recalled her to 
his memory, he had left it for this remantic ſpot, 
where bleſſed with the dutiful and affeQtionate 
attention of his lovely Agnes, nothing on this ſide 
2 grave, he thought, could add to his con- 
As he ſaid this he turned towards his daugh- 
| We. whoſe blue eyes, ſuffuſed with tears, beamed 
the moſt lively gratitude, I felt at this moment 
ene of the ſweeteft tranſports my breaft has ever 
known; I felt how much all fublunary bliſs refts 
on the warmth of focial feeling, and gazing on 
the tender features of Miſs Felton, the filent wa- 
ter of my eyes gave tribute to her goodneſs. 
We had by this time reached the cottage, 
having in our ſhort tour ſeen ſeveral little elegant 
and ſtriking views, the fore-ground of which, as 
ſequeſtered and laying near the cot, had been 
greatly improved by the genius of Felton. I 
would now have taken my leave, for the fun was 
near the horizon, but Felton begged I would ſtep 
boy ns, as he expreſſed it, grace his humble 
; ſhed. 
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ſhed, I could not reſuſe, there was an air of 
gentleneſß and Gnoerity about him that would not 
admit of a refuſal, ſo I ſteppod into a very neat lit- 
; te partout, where, ſitting down, the goed old man 
c ae fired his daughter to bring ſome of her beſt wine: 
if yen can excuſe,” he ſaid, ( what an old 
lier can afford, you are welcome; heaven has 
not given me affluence, fir, but it has hleſſed me 
with what I value more, a lot above dependence 
and a heart that's gvateful for the gift.“ I was ö 
much affe ted, and, without faying a word, in- 
e voluntarily fiyerched: out my hand, he plach®his 
7 in mine; we were filedit © Mis Felton entered, 
ſhe ſmiled, and throwing] her blue eyes With a: 
hewitching- ſweetneſs upon me, offered the win: 
F took a glaſs, my hand trembled, | drank her 
health, it was, I thought, the - moſt delightful 
wine 1 had ever taſted, E praiſed! her ſbiſl, ſhe: 
bluſhed: I am glad it pleafes you, ſhe: faid;; 
At this moment, turning round to ſpeak to her 
father, the bright hilt of à ſword, which: hung 
acrofs the e caught' my attention. 
Fekon obſerved it, and riſing from his chair, 
took it down ; he drew it from the ſcabbard: 
this, eried he, waping it round his head, 
chis, ſir, was once my only ſortune, my only 
friend, wich this, and: much gonad: feryice has it 
done me, with this 1've known the day When, 
Sting from 0 its edge, the facs 
1. of 
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ol Felton have retired. As he ſpole this, a tran- 
ſient light flaſhed from his eyes, but pauſing a 
while, an expreſſion mild and penſive ſucceeded: 
<<. thoſe days,” reſuming his diſcourſe, . are paſt, 
nor do I wiſh, them to retum, turbulent they 
were, and marked with blood; war was never 
my enjoyment, I never did delight in blood, the 
tears of the mournful were ever bitter to my 
ſoul.“ He ſighed, and ſheathing his ſword, 
placed it in its former ſituation. No,” he con- * | 
tinued, © though ever ready, and with a willing 
heart, to ſerve my country, yet never did I taſte 
the ſweets of happineſs, till having ſought retire- 
ment, I indulged the pleaſures! of domeſtic life. 
Here with my Agnes and a few friends every 
wiſh is gratified. I here poſſeſs, and I am thank- 
ful for it, my ſhare of human bliſs.“ During this 
little ſpeech Miſs Felton ſate near a table, her 
head reclined upon her hand, her eyes were fixed 
upon her father; they were full of tears, tears of 
grateful rapture. Sure thought I, if content did 
ever viſit the abode of man, her reſidence is here, 
where virtue, and where feeling hearts, where 
peace and competence, combine. Ah, never, 
in the warmeſt ſally of my imagination, never did 
I fancy aught fo beauteous as this ſpot pf ground, 
or aught ſo lovely as its gentle tenants. | How to 
take leave of them I knew not, the ſun had al- 


ae ſet, and the nn, of ſeparation drew 
| near, 
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near, of a ſeparation perhaps eternal. L roſe, I 1 
kiſſed the white han j of Miſs Felton; and, em- 
bracing her father, hurried out of the room with- 
out being able to utter a ſingle word: the night 
was fine, the moon had riſen and ſweetly illumi- 
nated the lake and diſtant mountains, all, except 
the nightingale, was mute, and ſtruck by a ſcene 


ſo accordant with my feelings, it was late ere I 


reached the village, where, giving way to the 
pleaſing rapture of imagination, I wrote, before 


I went to reſt; the following little ode. jy 
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ODE re CONTENT: 
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To thee, the friend of "WE an 
L pour my ardent lay 


Ah, nymph divine l no cares 8 
Thy ſweetly chearful . 


And when the gv. 3 of aight; i 
Her darkſome tint hath ſhed, 


As yonder lleeps, the moon's caln | Bebe 
So reſts thy OY head. 


For 8 the engl. the balk. x mom, . 
| Her purple bluſh diſplays, 
For thee, the hill, the dale, adorn 

Ziulll evening's gold-drop'd rays, 


% 


For 
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Pot thee unfolds the muſky roſe 


Tas Spreviaron, 


Hitler highly-fcented bloom, 
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Forhewy: the violets diſcloſe 
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"F or -thee, gens Fills Gfiarichling love 7 


Their moſe- grown beds along, 
. or thee, amid yon ſhadowy grove 
9 — the grateful ſong. | 


For thee, light labour ſpreads hiswealth, 
Imparts the rofeate glow, 

And bids the crimſon tide of health 
With genial vigour flow. 


Oh let me haunt thy ſtraw-rooft cot 
And fold thee in my arms, 

Be mine thy wealth, be mine thy lot, 

And * thy wry charms. 


With thee my Agnes tender fair! 
How pure the fcene of life, 

Far from the world, its vicious care 
5 And all its Fine ſtrife. 


Here love hall ſpread his purple v wing 


And wake to young defire, 


And blue-ey'd pleaſure laughing bring 
Her varied Tweet uttire. 


Here 
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Here hall domeſtic taptare or 77 
A ffections deareſt meed. 


The mule her grateful tribute pour 
And tune her artkefs reec. 


Oh fountain of etemill „ N 
Content, enchanting maid? 


Above bright pow'r, gay wealth above, | 
To thee my vows be paid. *' © 


Ahletthe great, by error led, 
To courts and cities fly, 

More bleſt with thee to eat my bread. 
In peace and privacy. 


More bleſt to rove the heath along, 
At eve, from labour won, 

To liſt the wood-lark's plaintive ſong 
And hail the ſetting ſun. 


Yet happier far, when night's dark ſky 
With wint'ry ſtorms oppreſt, 

To meet my Agnes' gliſtening eye 
And fold her to my breaſt. 


Howl then, ye angry tempeſts howl : 
Before my cheartul fire, 


In fond delight the moments roll, 
To love, to bliſs conſpire. 


Now 


23⁰ 


Now tell me then, can aught compare 
With ſober genuine joys, 8 
Ah, no, pale grandeur's tainted ait 
Each ſimple charm deſtroys. 


Hence ye ambitious, proud and vain, 


Ve brood of folly hence! 


For you await diſeaſe and pain 


And torturing conſcience. 


But bleſt the ſons of calm content, 

Their paths the good purſue, 

For them has bliſs her rapture lent, 
And Health her roſy hue. 
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Tr ate, perhaps, few periods of the 
hiſtory of modern Europe that afford more mat- 
ter for curious ſpeculation and enquiry than that 
which immediately ſucceeded the ſpirit of cru- 
| ſading ; the prevalence of the feudal ſyſtem, of 
chivalry, of the love of adventure and of the 
marvellous, form ſome of the moſt ſtriking fea- 
tures of theſe times, in which the origin of a 
mythology, at once highly fanciful and awfully 
tremendous, admirably adapted to awaken and 
give 


23 Tun rest Kron 
give energy to the powers of imagination, may 
not improperly be placed. On the peculiarities 
of this period, extending from the twelfth to the 
commencement of the ſixteenth century, I pur- 
poſe making 2. few obſervatione, but, previous 
to my entering upon them, it will be neceſſary 
to conſider, in a curſory mode, the manners, 
religion, and progreſs in literature, of thoſe cen- 
turies which preceded this period, and which 
have not unjuſtly merited the rr latte f * 
and barbarous. 

Upon the demolition of the — — empire in h 
the ſixth century of the Chriſtian era, its rude t 
and untutored conquerors, hurrying over the moſt 
fertile parts of Europe, ignorant of letters, and 
altogether addicted to the love and exerciſe of 
arms, ſoon utterly neglected whatever remained 
of the taſte, of the literature, and elegance of the 
Roman; and to cut off all reſource, all ſpeedy 
padbavility of diſpelling fo. drendful a gloom, the 
Arabians, in the courſe pf 'a few years after this 
event, headed by the daring and enchiuſiaſtic 
Mahomet, rufhed fromm their favage deferts ro 
enforce the precepts” of his religion, and, under 
his immediate ſuceeſſors rafhly daved' to conſume 

the invaluable library of Alexandtia, the rich de- 

poſit of whateverthe'beſt and wiſeſt-of the nent 
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Thus, within the ſpace of a hundred years, 
every veſtige of human learning being nearly 
deſtroyed, there fell upon Eurepe a profound and 
almoſt impenetrable darkneſs, amid which, until 
the ninth century, no friendly ray of light, ne 
ſoothing promiſe of a future day, broke in te 


. mitigate the gloom. At the above period, how- , 
ever, aroſe the mighty genuiſes of Charlemagne 
in France, and of Alfced in England; one, the 


founder of an univerſity at Paris, the other, of 
a ſimilar inſtitution at Oxford; men whom hiſtory 


has held up to our admiration, whom litera- 


ture has embalmed with grateful praiſe, and 
whoſe abilities, as folid as they were brilliant, 
burſt through that night ot 1gnorance with & 
ſplendour that dazzled the dim eye of barbarity. 
From this era we may date the commencement 
of modern learning, a ſtream which, although at 
firſt feanty and making little progreſs, gradually 
and filently rolled on, augmenting by unnoticed 
waters. It has been cuſtomary with moſt writers, 
I know, to confider the dark ages, and eſpecially 
the periods now under conſideration, as altogether 
diveſted of literary merit, but, this is a miſtake, 
for, independent of the Mahometans, who, about 
this period, 820, ſent tv demand copies of the 
manuſcripts of Conſtantinople, the Chriftian world 
may, from the time of Charlemagne to the year 
1100, boaft of a fucceſſion of authors, who, if 

2 | | they 


% 
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they contributed little to diſpel the univerſal le- 
thargy, reſcue, at leaſt, their centuries from the 
imputation of total ignorance. During a part of 
the ninth century Joannes Eregina, generally eſ- 
teemed a native of Scotland, and a man of conſi- 
derable learning, ſtudied at the court of Alfred, 
and compoſed a work in five books c the diviſion 
of nature, printed about a century ago at Oxford. 
But what more eſpecially throws. a luſtre round 
this venerable author, is an anecdote recorded by 
Bale, who ſays, that Alfred, immediately after 
founding the univerſity of Oxford, created Eregina 
profeſſor there, an event which ſhould call forth 


the gratitude of her ſons, and ſhould reſcue his 


name from unmerited oblivion. He appears to 
have been endowed with much liberality of mind, 
and to have loft his life by the bigotry of his age; 
for on publiſhing ſome cenſures on the church, 
during the time he reſided at Paris, he was driven 
flom that city by order of the pope, and, return- 
ing to England in 883, was murdered by the 
' monks of Malmſbury, who, in revenge for the 
ſeverity of his ſtrictures, cruelly ſtabbed him with 
their penknives. Soon after the death of Charle- 
magne, ginhard, his ſecretary and. ſon-in-law, 
whoſe name hath been celebrated to poſterity by 
the ardent affe ction which Imma, the daughter 
of the emperor, had conceived for him, and who, 


to prevent his * tracked from her apartments, 


carried 
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carried him on her ſhoulders through the ſnow ;; 
having loſt his beloved wife, and with her all 
reliſh for ſociety, fled into retirement, and there 
finiſhed his life of Charlemagne and his Annals, 
which together with his Letters, have gone 
through two or three editions, and are written, 
conſidering the period at which they were com- 
poſed, with much chaſtity and elegance of ſtyle. 
Another writer, no leſs famed for elegance and 
taſte, the rival and cotemporary of ginhard, 
was our celebrated countryman Alcuin, who had 
the merit of introducing polite literature into 
France, and whoſe erudition and induſtry are ſaid 
to have been ſo great that he left fifty treatiſes 
behind, written on important ſubjeQs. In the 
year 886, Paris was attacked by the Normans 
and the Danes, and Abbo, a monk of that city, 
wrote a poem in Latin hexameters, deſcriptive 
of the ſiege, and though poſſeſſing little poetic 
beauty, is a proof that thoſe ſparks of hterature 
which Charlemagne had cheriſhed, were till 
kept alive, and occaſionally burſt forth to illume 
our benighted hemiſphege. Early, indeed, in 
the ninth century the glaſſical hiſtory and mytho- 
logy of Greece and Rome ſeem to have been 
well known ; for it is on record, that Witlaſius, 
a king of the Weſt Saxons, A. D. 883, granted, 
in his charter to the church of Croyland abbey, 
his robe of tiſſue, on which was embroidered the 
18 deſtruction 
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_ deftrution of Troy, a remarkable inſtance of the 
early popularity of that celebrated event. The 
tenth centucy receives conſiderable luftre from the 


reſpeRtable name of Suidae, whoſe very learned 


and corre 1.exicon,' a phenomenon of literary 
genius for the times, is ſtill, and deferveely, in 
high repute among the literati. About the year 
1076, Guido, biſhop of Amiens, wrote an epic 
poem on the exploits of William the Conque or, 
and is faid to have imitated; and with ſome ſuc- 
ceſs, the ſtyle both of Virgil and Status ; and 
towards the cloſe of this and the beginning of the 
twelfth century flouriſhed the ingenious but un- 
fortunate Abelard, whoſe progreſs in letters was 


che admiration and envy bf his contemporaries, 
and fmally the cauſe of his ſufferings and diſgrace. 
So great, indeed, were his abilities that Andrew 
du Cheyne aſſerts that pupils crowded to his 
lectures from every quarter of the Latin world. 
Not tefs Tearned and fliff more extraordinary and 
intereſting is the character of the beautiful Heloiſa, 
a lady whoſe accompliſhments were a prodigy in 
her own age, and whoſe diſtreſfes will draw 
rears from every future one. 

' T have thus briefly noticed theſe hope, +0 
evince that, from the time of Charlemagne to the 
year 1100, there has been no century without 
its Irterary lummary, that learning was ftill kept 
Aive, and, though neither rendered attractive 
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by mventive genius er profound enquiry, ſerved 
as a baſis for thoſe wild and airy ſtructures which 
the ſpirit of chivalry and romance ſhortly after- 
wards erected. Could we for à moment ſuppoſe 
theſe. periods to have been involved in abſolute 
und total ignorance, and that the literature of the 
Ronan, empire was perfectly annihilated, how 
ſhall we rationally account for thoſe fudden and 
wonderful efforts of genius and fancy which, 
taking place in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, atoſe to ſo much excellence in the fourteenth; 
If we. rightly inveſtigate the matter, we ſhall 
find, that the learning of theſe obſcure ages re- 
ceived only a peculiar tincture from the manners 
and political views of the immediately ſucceeding 
period, which, mingl'ng the romantic imagery 
of the Eaſt with the manners and claſſical mytho- 
lag y of its predeceſſor, formed a ſyſtem of fabling 
and compoſition that will ever be a ſtriking fear 
ture in the literary world. For three centuties 
previous to the era of Charlemagne, Europe, as 
we have obſerved, ſeems nearly deſtitute of 
letters; but I am here induced to notice two 
ſingülar exceptiens; firſt, the very learned 
Boethius, who-living under Theodoric the Goth, 
and helteaded by him in the year 82 6, has written 
a work which emulates the-putity of the Auguſtan 
age, and is a Rrong.provt of what the |taſte and 
abilities of an individual, however circumſtanced, 


may 
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may produce; and ſecondly, the venerable Bede, 
whoſe Eccleſiaftica! Hiſtory, a rich depoſit of 
curious and valuable information, received due 
honour from the ſtudy and tranſlation of Alfred, 
From the death of Juſtinian the emperor, in 566 
to the appearance of Bede in England, a perpetual 
and unmitigated darkneſs broods over the ſcene, 
and upon the demiſe of the latter, we again hurry 
with pleaſure to that period when Zginhard and 
our celebrated Alcuin flouriſhed at the court of 
Charlemagne, This far-famed monarch, the 
theme of minſtrels and the hero of romance, 
whoſe education had been ſo neglected that he was 
unable to write his own name, gave, from the 
love of fame and the liberal impulſe of his own 
ſuperior genius, every poſſible encouragement to 
literary talents, and we may thence perceive in 
the writings of Æginhard a taſte for compoſition 
unequalled till the appearance of Abelard. 

But, notwithſtanding we can thus trace the 
flow of learning through a ſucceſſion of authors 
from the ninth to the twelfth century of the 
chriſtian world, yet it ſeems to have little effect 
upon mankind at large, for every ſpecies of ty- 
ranny which could deform humanity, and every 
ſuperſtition which could: degrade the light of 
human- reaſon, univerſally prevailed, and from 
Chriſtianity mingled with barbariſm, the rights 
of n with thoſe of the empire, the prero- 

gative 
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gative of the ſovereign With that of the nobility; 


ſuch anarchy and confuſion aroſe, as altogether 


impeded the diffuſion of letters. Even among 


the clergy, where literature more eſpecially ought 
to have been cheriſhed, an ignorance the moſt 
exceſſive was to be found, and it is not uncommon 
to diſcover in the deeds of a ſynod a ſentence: 
like the TY : & As my lord the biſhop 

* at his requeſt I have 


© cannot write 
6 ſubſcribed. ad” 


If we turn to hs! manners and Win of theſe 
times, the picture will be found, for the moſt 
part, ſtill more darkly ſhaded. Credulity, barba- 


riſm, and ſuperſtition, aſtrology, miracles and 
divination, witchcraft, duels, and the ordeal, 
crowd upon bur view. One circumſtance, how- 
ever, tend to ſoften the harſhneſs of this outline. 


Amorig that vaſt multitude of warriors which 
ruſhed from the ſhores of the Baltic and the 
gloomy foreſts of the North, a reſpect bordering 
upon adoration, was ever paid to their women; 
not merely to their beauty did they pay TORT 
they were conſulted upon affairs of the higheſt 
political moment, often ruled, and gave energy 
to the councils of the nation. Theſe peculiarities 
they carried with them into Europe, peculiarities | 
which, combining with the cuſtoms of the feudal 
tenure and the ſuppoſed tenets of Chiſtianity, we 


ſhall 
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ſhall afterwards find producing the ſingular but 
beautiful and gallant ſyſtem of chivalry. 

The liberal and benevolent ſpirit of our rel. 
gion, which, when rightly underſtood, conduces 
both to our preſent and our future happineſs, was 
in theſe periods perverted and debafed by the rife 
of an inſtitution ever inimical to the moſt lovely 
and amiable part of creation, to the beſt and 
ſweeteſt bleſſings of ſociety. Monaſtic hfe indeed, 
whether conſidered in regard to the male or ſe- 
male character, appears equally contrary to ſound 
reaſon and morality, for as the very ficſt princi- 
ples of moral and religious duty conſiſt in our re- 
lative conduct, in our mutual endeavours to aſſiſt 
each other and improve ſociety, ſuch a ſecluſion, 
it is evident, muſt be directly calculated to over- 
throw whatever nature has ordained ſhould be our 
chief purſuits; and the .monſtrous catalogue of 
enormities with which the early hiſtory of theſe 
monaſteries is deformed, clearly proves how de- 
rogatòry they are to the rights of mankind, how 
deſtructive of the very ends for which they were 
ere ted, how productive of wretchedneſs and 
guilt. It is, therefore, with peculiar pleaſure, 
when in times moſt favourable to their growth, I 
have beheld men of literature and talents, free 
from bigotry aed prejudice, ſtrive with a noble li- 


berality to check the workings of religious folly. 
Among theſe, and to his immortal honour be it 
named, 


* 
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nümeck, che great, te amiable Eraſnins, Whoſe 
judge aid good fenfe giickly faw the finpre- 
priety of monaſtic rigour, employed his wit, his 
taſte, and Attic elegance, even when the tide ran 
full againſt | him, in ſupport of freedom and the 
fair ſex. To — memory, cherefore, let * fe- 
male world be grateful. 

From an equally miſtaken ſenſe of TIGER ſeveral 
individuals; deſerting their families and frierids, 
fled into perpetual ſolitude, where, aQuiated by 
the moſt abfurd enthufiaſm,” they inflicted upon 
themfelves, as due to the conceived enormity of 
their tranſgreſſons, every ſpecies of puniſhment 
and felf.dunnl; all the ſufferings of poverty and 
gift, This cuſtom fo ridiculous in itfelf, and 
founded upon an error fo glaring, has continued, 
with the features indeed ſomewhat ſoftened, until 
nearly the prefent period. During the ſixteenth 
and feventeenth centuries, the hermit, althongh 
he dif not retire to the favage and unexploted det 
fert, thbugh he did not expofe his naked body, 
feſtering with ulcers from the conſequence of his 
own rigid difcipline, to the injuties of the weather, 
yet he equally contemed fociety, though to enjoy, 
perhaps, a ſpot rich in beautiful and fequeſtered 
ſcenery, where yiving way to a mind, either 
heated by religious fervor, or foured by misfor- 
tune and Petey, he ett his days in indolence 


and 


\ 
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and prayer. Such a ſolitary ſituation our amiable 
and romantic poet has thus a Si drawn : ; 


A little lowly hermitage i it was, 
Don in a dale, hard by a foreſt's fide, 
Far from reſort of people that did pas 
Ind traveill to and froe: a little wyde 
There was an holy chappell edifyde, 
W berein the hermite dewly wont to ſay 
His holy things each morne and eventyde; 
Thereby a chriſtall ſtreame did gently play, 
Witch om a ſacred fountaine welled forth alway, 
| nyo)” \Syunvus, 


Such were the 8 and iliberal ideas of 
the duty of man towards his Creator entertained 
in theſe barbarous times. They were even ſo 
abandoned as to publiſh abſolutions for crimes the 
moſt daring and enormous, for murders and pol- 
lutions of all kinds; and their fuperſtition was 
often ſo groſs that in many churches, eſpecially 
at Rouen, they had a ceremony called the feaſt 
of the aſs, at which the aſs, richly dreſt, was 
placed before the altar, and the infatuated people 
ſung before him the following exquiſite anthem : 
« Eh, eh, eh, fire Ane! eh, eh, eh, ſire 
« . | 

To enter into the minutiæ of this * and ſu- 
perſtitious age, would only lead to a detail of follics 
barren of eithet inſtruction or entertainment, and 

which 
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Which unmingled with thoſe ſallies of fancy and 


mythology that, in ſucceeding centuries, engage 
alike the imagination of the poet and the reſearch 
of the philoſopher, are in every reſpe& diſ- 
graceful to mankind, Theſe centuries, on whoſe 
ſpirit, mythology, and political ſyſtem we are 
about to make a few obſervations, form a picture 
in the gallery of hiſtory which will probably, in 

this quarter of the world at leaſt, have no copy; 
for from the ſpirit of liberty and. philoſophical in- 
veſtigation, now widely ſpreading over the conti- 
nent of Europe, the clouded form of ſuperſtition 


- ſhrinks aghaſt, and. the period perhaps 1s quickly 
approaching, when, freed from the ſhackles of 
error, religion ſhall reſume her primeval ſim- 


plicity. 

Having thus briefly conſidered the manners, 
religion, and literature of that portion of time 
which extends from the fall of the Roman empire 
in the Weſt to the commencement of the twelfth 
century, we ſhall ſhortly proceed to give ſome 
remarks upon the feudal ſyſtem and upon the 
ſpirit of chivalry and ang: > 
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frow tlie e 91 Part ! it una void- 
«bly © Happens, that while thofe crimes which 
openly ſtrike at nio!ality; and tend to ſubvert ci- 
vil order from its foundations, are cruſhed by 
the ſeverity of laws, offences of an inferior na- 
ture, more obſcure and gradual, though not leſs 
pernicious in their effects, are left ſecure from 

- puniſhment. Diſguiſed in the ſpecious maſk of 
worth and piety, or lying ſafe under the covert 
Th of 
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of power, vice has always been able either apenly, . 
to defy, o ſecretly evade the powerleſs arm of, 
juſtice. To check the infolence of unconuouled 
guilt, and dete the ſalſe pretegGons af hypo- 
crify, hen the fear of puniſhment, the ſuggeſ- 
tions of conſcience, the eſtcem of the World, 
were altogether diſcegarded, it was neceſſary for 
the corre ction of abuſes, and ſupport of morality, 
that recourſe ſhould be had to ſome other leading 
motive of action, to influence the mind ouer 
which common conſiderations had oft their 
power. Amongſt the variety of ſprings hy which 
we are actuated, one of the moſt ſorcible is the 
dread of ſhame and ridicule, exiſting often in full 
force in minds dead to every other feeling, and 
inſenſihle to every other motive, implanted. in, 
our breaſts from early: infancy; andi becoming 
ſtronger with increaſing years; ner- quitting us 
even in death but in many inſtances extended be- 
yond the grave itſelf, On this maſter-paſhan of 
the breaſt does ſatire fix its hold, and we ſee-with 
aſtoniſhment, that the heart which has net ſhrank, 
at gyilt, and was calloys to the cry of the miſery 
able and oppreſſed, is not proof againſt the keen 
neſs of ridicule, and trembles more for the derifiory 
than the hatred of the world, or the vengeance 
of an irritated conſcience. ', The pride off powerful 
vice is abaſhed before the honeſt ſharpnefs of in- 
| M 3 vective, 
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veAtive, and the worſt of men have preferred 
death itſelf to contempt and ridicule. From this 


implanted dread of public ſhame working univer- 
ſally through every rank of men, and in many 


inſtances overpowering every other paſſion, the 
hiſtofies of human' ſocieties will in their com- 
mencements furniſh us wah the rude origin and 


uſe of ſatire. 


It is to ſavage life and the firſt nn of ſo- 
dilety, where every paſſion exiſts in its full ſtrengtb, 
and undifguiſed by diſſimulation, unſhackled by 
refinement, is expreſſed with energy and vio- 
lence, that we muſt look for ſatire in its firſt and 


ſimpleſt form. Among the rudeſt and moſt un- 
cultivated tribes of men, we find that on their 


public feſtivals and aſſemblies, an eſſential part 
of the ſolemnity i is, at the ſame time, that all due 


praiſe is given to good actions, by the keeneſt 
and moſt ſarcaſtic invective, to hold out to public 


eontempt and ridicule the delinquent againſt the 
community. The wandering and free ſavages 
of North America are deſcribed as always inter- 
- mingling i in the celebration of their feſtive cere- 
monies, this mode of connecting abuſes and re- 
forming the manners of their ſociety; on ſuch a 
public occaſion the individual who has ng, 


ie marked out as the devoted object of deriſion 


und ridicule, which in the A of the whole 
(9955520 | S ©; body 
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body are laviſhed on the unfortunate delinquent, 
in an extempore ſong full of keen and biting Ta- 
tire delivered in the i..tervals of the dance. The 
ſame, under ſome variation of the form, ſeems ta 
have been the practice of moſt nations in the fuſt 
dawnings of ſociety, and civilization. Such was 
the early origin of ſatire, and ſo great and impor- 
tant the uſe to which it was applied for the eſta- 
bliſhment of order | in the rude commencement of 
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of the breaſt, it held the ſcourge of juſtice, and 
ſupplied the deficiencies of law, and in that un- 
cultivated period of human manners, there pro- 
bably were few who did not tremble at the con- 
tempt and ridicule of 2 whole people, though 
their ferocity might have defied puniſhment, and 

their conſtancy laughed at torments. From this 
artleſs beginning ſatire might proceed to change 
the extemporaneous effuſions, the application of 
which had been found ſo efficacious, for a more 
permanent form of ſarcaſtic invective, to be com- 
mitted to memory, and'delivered mtermixed with 
dialogue, and thus ſketch: the coarſe outlines of 
_ the ſati ic drama. In. the South-Sea iſlands, 
where ſociety ſtands by no means in the loweſt 
part of the ſcale of civilization, it ſeems to have 
appeared under this more improved form. In 
2 _ theſe iſlands many various dramatic re- 


M 4 preſentations. 
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Preſentations of the. ſatirical kind, the keenneſy 
which. was generally direQed againſt ſame of- 
lender amongſt the audience, were obſeryed by 
our navigators. By ſteps like theſe, according 
to the degree of civilization, probably ſatire has 
procecued in moſt communities; ſimple in its 
origin, but forcible in its effects, it has attended 
and aſſiſted to regulate the formation of ſociety, 
dhe ſeat of ſhame, joined to the deſire of praiſe, 
2 ing ag ihe en gf; dhe ſeul, in abe 
wild ſcenes of primitive independency, . 
Thus from the iqdelicate railtery,, and coarſe 
inveQtve of the ftſtive aſſembſies, of which, all 
nations in their origin participate, ſeems to ariſe 
in the carheſt ages the Greek and Roman ſatices, 
plike in the mere remote perieds, though viffer- 
ing much after warde z and in its improved form, 
ſatire may belong altogether to the Rornan poetry. 
The ruſtic and extempore ſarcaſins of the ancient 


- . Greek feſtivals, having gradually poliſhed and 


methodrzed, in proceſs of time appeared the: old 
_  -, comedy, Here ſatire appears to have worn its 

maſt formidable ſhape; armed with all the porg- 
nancy of wit and the ſeuerity of invecti va, its 
ſhafts were directed ageinſt villainy and cor- 
ruption, however armed with authority, or dig- 


© Rified by ſtatian. The rulers of the ſtate fel a 
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diſpuife' wus torn from thrinking: guiſt; and the 
offender hung dp do the cemempt and dertſion of 
a whole people. Among the ſutir iſts of that pe- 
ridd, ArWtophants ſhards firſt, in whoſe hatids 
wit anch humor were ſuecoſsfully direRted: ag iriſt 
me abuſes of goverment, and to the dete Gen 
of the deſigns of tofe Gh perverted the publie 
ronfidetice 'ts their on un wWarraritable views. 
Vnatred dy power, he dared to employ the force 
bf ſatire in laying open to the Athenians the mit- 
conduct of their governo, and in dire cting the 
cbhternpt of the people to theſe they had been 

taught to teſpe & und fear. The liberal enco- 
miums of the city he ſo eſſentially ſerved, as well 
25 many teffimionies of other hatiens,, ſhew in how 
dignified a light this part of his character was 
held, and how efficacious His wit for the cor 
re ctiotr of the abuſes it attacked; Had he ſtopt 
here, ſutite, under his management, Had re- 
tained its genuine dignity, and been directed tp 
its true and proper end, the expoſing to Thanie- 
thoſe "whoſe power fer them above other puniſh- 
ment; hut the wanton caprice of wir was not:to 
be conſined : the lieenèe which the old | 
Allowed Wis extexdedto- inſolence and impiety,,. 
thinys divine and huffan wefe equal the objects 
ef ndicule, and wit betarme venom, ahd ſatire 
n lwhen aimed at che belt of mem and 
JJ 
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firſt of philoſophers, Socrates. After the form 1 
of government was changed in Athens; the per- 
ſonality of ſatire was repreſſed by a ſevere decree, 
which forbid the actors to name any one in their 0 
dramatic repreſentations. The conſequence; of t 
this was another change of the-form of ſatire z and ] 
the middle comedy appeared, in which groſs and I 
direct inveQive againſt particular perſons being 1 
ſuppreſſed, ſatire received a greater, degree of re- 1 

finement, and came nearer to the delicacy and 0 

poliſh which is in a manner the eſſence of its true x 

nature. New checks ſtill continuing to be applied + 

to the keen ſpirit which reigned: in theſe pieces, | x 

at laſt by the prohibition of real ſubje ct, as before J 
f 

1 

b 

it 

[? 

if 

11 


of real names, and the total removal of the cho- 
rus, from the ſong of which the keeneſt ſtrokes 
were generally delivered, the vein of ſatire gra- 
dually diminiſhed, till in the hands of Menander, 
the new comedy was little more than a ſimple re- 
preſentation. of. life and manners, heightened in- 
deed by wit, and marked with all the ſtrength.of | 
character, but pattaking little of the ſevere and 
| extended nature of ſatire. Beſides this general 
8 on of the Greek ſatirie drama, many 
: ee be mentioned, which antiquity, re- 
£4 cords as belonging to ſatiriſts, though their works 
ate ſo loſt, as to enable us to form no kind of m 
"judgment of their nature z 0 work of Homer 2 1 
MI 55 | e 
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lr ſeems, by the actaumt of Ariſtotle; to dun, 
one of this mode of writing 
In the ſame manner as the origin and e 
of ſatirical compoſition. has been traced out among 
the Greeks, an account might be given of the 
Roman ſatire, pointing) ont its gradual advance- 
ment from the fame: ſpecies of rutle original; 
but, perhaps, it will be better paſſing over the 
var ĩous ſteps of improvement, to come imme - 
diately to that period when drawn from her for- 
mer ſcattered, and diſperſed appearance, ſatire 
degan to claing, for itſelf a diſtinct province of 
Poetry. i: Rough and irregular in its origin under 
Junius and Pacuvius, the Romn ſatire did not 
| for a long time free itſelf from coarſeneſs and vi- 
ö kulence, and: even in the hands o Lucilius, who 
brought the looſe compoſitions of his predeceſſors 
, into a regular form, it appears to have retained 
- | the licence and- furious ſeverity of its original 
- ſouree, the old ſatirie comedy. Not long after, 
fin the Auguſtan age, it was deſtined to receive a 
d | poliſb and perfection, to: which, perhaps, ſuc- 
al | ceeding ages have been able to add little. 
7 As the Roman poetry has the honour of the 
e- | invention-of this ſpecies of eompoſition, as well 
is as chat of having brought it to; perfection, the 
of models which the Latin muſe has left, charm our 
n- Mae of theſe: the principal ſeem to divide 


elf 6 themſelves 
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therafebvey into. two! diſtinct elafſes; in one vice 
being made the object of abhorrenee arid iridig- 
nation, and alf the pomp of language employed 
to convey the keenneſs of inveQive and bittemeſs 
of inſult, the offenders are branded with infanty 
indelible, and hung up on high to the terror of 
mankind ; hut in the other, contempt alone is 
expreſſed, and inſtead of outrageous and violent 
invective, the guiky are taught to feel the ſeve- 
rity of ſatire in ſine and delicate touches of rail- 
lery; the poet here conceals his purpoſe, and 
gives the blow when” leaſt e ape ed; vice is dif- 
. * credited by expoſing its weakneſs and i unwrorthi- 
neſs, and ſhamed by the moſt piercing ridicule 
1 ſrom its purpoſes. It is needleſs to: mention 
Horace or ſuvenal, as ſtanding at the head of 
theſe two departments of ſatire, under which the 
greateſt part of thoſe who have ſuoceeded them 
have ſince arratiged thetnſelves, It has been a 
trite fubje& of diſpute, to weigh the ſdlemm in- 
vective of Juvenal againſt the keen lively raillery 
of Horace, and determine the merits bf tlie two 
poets in this way of writing. Perhaps, the dif- 
ferent periods of time, and diſſimilar ſituations in 
' [which the ſatitiſt lived, make ſuch à cempariſon, 
in order to eſtimate their real poetical merit, 
abſurd. The one could hardly have hope d for 
n had he emplayed the light ſhafts of wit 
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and irony, againſt the troop of enormous vices, 
which, in his time, held in ſubjection all ranks 
of men; or to the other, if to the failings and 
weakneſſes of an elegant, though diſſipated court, 
he had; oppoſed the porup bf Tolemn declamation, 
or the ſeverity of grave invective. 
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| Uron the whole it will probably be found, 
that though great and triumphant guilt which has 
derided: every other check, may often, amidſt 


power and affluence, tremble at the ſcourge of 


wit; that for the general correction of the abuſes, 
which inſinuate themſelves into human ſociety, 
the higher efforts of more ſportive ſatire bid 
faireſt for ſucceſs.. The more uſeful ſcope of this 
kind of writing, is not ſo much to attack thoſe 


great vices, from whoſe deformity, when expoſed, 


we turn away with horror; but rather thoſe leſſer 
and more inſinuating ones, which often, to de- 


ceive,. put on the appearance of virtue itſelf, and: 


impoſe. not only on the world, but not unfre- 


quently on the heart they influence ;- and thus, by 
ſetting in a ridiculous light the vices and frailties 


which prejudice, or ſometimes habit, have ren- 
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dered dear to us, gradually to wean the heart 


from unworthy motives of action. There is a 


principle in the human breaſt, which makes us 


impatient of reproof or cenſure; and therefore the 


ſatiriſt who ſets out with the deliberate purpoſe 


of re proachful ſeverity, will in vain expect the 


effect of reformation, which he who, without 
ſuffering himſelf to be carried away by indigna- 
tion, plays with the paſſions of his readers, ſecures 
their attention, and, when he leaſt appears to 


meditate, inflicts the blow, ſeems; in general, 


-moſt- likely to-produce. Upon the ſtrong and 
energetic model of Juvenal, Hall,, who calls him- 
ſelf the firſt Engliſh ſaticiſt, ' appears almoſt wholly 


to have formed himſelf; from the manners and 
ſpirit of the nation to whom he was labouring to 


introduce this peculiar ſpecies of poetry, he 
Judged that under this form it would be beſt 
received, though the vice of that period was not 
ſo great as to make it neceſſary to enter into all 


the violence of the Roman. The attempts which 


have been made by ſucceeding poets, have not 
added much to the ſtrength and energy of ſatire 
ſince the time of biſhop Hall, though much to its 
- delicacy and addreſs. Another who followed in 
the ſame track was Donne, who has but little 
improved on his predeceſſor in point of grace, 
and our language ſeemed deſtined, for a long 
a * to loſe the glory of * genteel and 


inn | elegant 
* 


elegant ſatire, till the appearance of Pope vindi- 
cated it from that diſgrace, and all the delicate 
graces,. the ſint turns of Horace, were transfuſed 
m—_— writings of that great poet. 121 
Though in theſe two ſpecies of direct ſatire, 
nan the models left for our imitation have 
mever been ſurpaſſed; there is a circurmſtanoe 
which clearly gives to modern fatirical compoſition 
a decided advantage ;/ this is the invention of the 
mock heroic poem. Under this form, totally 
unknown to the ancients, without the appearance 
of à purpoſe of : harſh reproof and cenſure; the 
keenneſt and moſt delicate ſtroltes of ſatire are 
introduced, the attention is icrefiſtibly fixed and 
all the charms of fable, all the richneſs of inven- 
tion, joined to the force of wit and irony, the 
more poignant for being concealed. Clathed' in 
this drefs ſatire lays aſide its aſperity, and rakes. 
ita moſt elegant and engaging form. Perhaps to 
render inſtruction attractive, and take off repul- 
fon. from cenſure, this mode of compofition is 
the greateſt perfection ſatitic writing has received, 
and a paint beyond which. it is hardly to be car- 
red. Thus having traced fatire from iti rougti 
and ſemple otigin, we have feen it applying its 
powers to the ſupport of civil order and the cor- 
rectiori of manners in the firſt dawnings of human 
ſociety and after ward, lay ing aſide its eourſe- 
* * virulence * to the rudeneſs: of 


primitive 
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aus, e and Hate thoſe whom 
the tribunal of juſtice could not reach. DireQed 
to an uniform permanent principle of action in 
the breaſt of man, the ſhafts of ſatire have ſeldom 
been found to fly in vain, and, like thoſe of death; 
levelling. all diſtinQtions, are are able to reach. the 
moſt exalted ſituations, as they. Penetrate. to the 
moſt obſcure. . Under the protection oſ theſe 
powerful weapons, innocence finds a refuge from 
the inſults of vice; and. while corruption and 
villainy are ſhewn in their proper deformity, 
virtue dares, to aſſume her. BATS; BPM 90 
claim her lawful rights, 

But, eee ee eee 
re guide of truth and juſtice, we 
turn with horror from the fatal perverſions which 
the more depraved paſſions of the mind, or the 
wantonneſs of caprice, ane too apt to give to 
what was meant for fo noble and generous a 
purpoſe. The envy that pines at the ſucceſs of 
ethers, the hatred ariſing from diſappointed views, 
the humour that ſacrifices all things for a jeſt, 
bave often poiſoned the dart of ſatire with their 
own” malignity, and aimed it at the heart of 
unſuſpecting innocence. Armed witk ſuch a 
, "_ aQuated by the worſt of ravtives, 

malignant 


— 
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malignant wit becomes a fury, blinely dealing out 
 firebrands and death, all bounds, divine or hu- 
man, are wantonly trampled down, and we find, 
that without the dictates of a good heart, ſatire, 
Inſtead of the ſcourge of guilt, and guardian of 
truth, appears the dark aſſaſſinating miniſter of 
falſehood, and the terror of unguarded purity. 
Regardleſs of juſtice, ſhould the charadter the 
malignant ſatiriſt wiſhes'to expoſe be too perfe ct 
for his purpoſe, his malicious ingenuity can, like 
that of the tyrant of antiquity, diſtort and deform 
the wretched ſufferer, till he is reduced to the 
ſtandard his cruelty wiſhes to aſſign him. Hence 
fatire loſes its chief force and proper influence; 
viitue is cartied away in the ſame indiſcriminate 
torrent that overwhelms vice, and the bad 
triumph hen they perceive that the ſcourge, at 
which they N carries terror to innocence 
itſell. 1295 

We have before dende this kind of writing 
chiefly as employed in the defence of the great 
cauſe of morality, and by expofing the vices of 
"mankind as ftriking terror into the guilty, and 
aſſerting the-claims of virtue; but the follies 
and weakneſſes of mankind, the abnſes of human 
reaſon, furniſh an inferior province in which the 


ſhmaſts of ſatire are employed with ſucceſs, : Pene- | 


| trating the abſurd or unworthy motives of human 
— the — of ſatire here deſcends to the 
3.7 5 lr 
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iſperfion of thoſe clouds which the falſe pretences 
of ignorance, the hot-headed zeal of party, and 


the infatuation of prejudice have thrown round 
the clear light of truth and nature. | 

The plain and ſimple nature of religion has 
ever been, in the hands of men, liable to num- 
berleſs abufes. Stupid ignorance, by ſurrounding 


her throne with the moſt intricate mazes, and 
obſcuring the brightneſs of her form with miſts 
and darkneſs, has laboured to render her difficult 
of acceſs and unamiable of aſpect; while hypo- 


criſy joined with fanaticiſm has, by loading her 


with meretricious ornaments, diſguiſed her ſimple 


charms and perverted her native purity. To 
baffle the efforts of dulneſs, to hold out to ridicule 


the abſurdities of miſguided bigotry, or ſcourge 


the paſſions and diſcords which men have fooliſhly 
intermingled 1 in the purſuit of true religion, has, 


in almoſt every age, fallen under the province of 


ſatire, whoſe attack has met with ſucceſs, hen 
every reſource” of grave argument or ſerious re- 
robation have been known to fail of proper ef- 
ea. Here Eraſmus ſtands in à manner unri- 
valled as the great champion of reaſon againſt 
dulneſs and folly. Under his guidance the weapon 


of ſatire was directed for the benefit of mankind, 
gainſt the weakneſſes and abſurdities of the 


church of Rome, and the prieſts, whoſe i ignorance 
and immoyalitigs diſcredited their order, as well 
ed 17453 | as 


| 
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as human nature in general. In the midſt of an 
age when the darkeft. influence of ſyperſtition 
apd folly had nearly overſpread. the face of a 
whole land, when the rulers with the people 
ſſumbereg in the fame ſhade of ignorance, this 
great man ſtood alone, and, armed only with the 

ſtrength of ſatire, appeaced as the aſſertor of the 
rights of reaſon. The cloudy that inyolyed all 
things opened before the .radiange of his wit, 
bigotry fled before him, nor could dulneſs, though, 
concealed in, the cowl, or ſhining in the mitre, 
eſcape the keengeſs of his ſtrokes, but ſtood 
_ equally in awe of an obſcure individual. In our 
an times we have ſeen how ſucceſsfully the 
weapons of. wit and irony may be directed to 
expoſe religions bases oioingrr, na dhe hands of 
Swift, 9 too large a licence. 
The holy tyranny, the abſurd. pretenſions, the 
aſſumed powers of the papal threne, and the 
various errors which have crept in length of 
time or been adopted in the violence of reforma- 
tion into the other branches of religion, are here 
held outto contempt in a marm er, that the rack 
folid and concluſive argument might for ever have 
laboured to effect in vain. Though the vehicle 
of party is generally employed to convey the 
reprehenſtoti of Tatirel, hen applied to the greater 
and more important deviations from reQitude of 
mankind, the form of proſe is uſed in the 
86 | examples 
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erunpfes tentiötted, ab Well 48 in great ha part of 


thoſt fatiricat Wiitings which move in we nar- 
rower TpHere of connecting weakneſſes and follies. 
A H&iricus relation of adventures, a well ſyp- 
ported allegoty of characteriſtic dialogue, are the 
ſidpes in which this kind of ſatire gene Fall: 
appears. When poetry is is employed, the 0 
kefoic fers in every refpe& moſt calculated for 
the purpoſe. The luxury and diſcords of the 
gueſts of his time, Boileau has touched with the 
wy delicate and pointed 11 irony, under this maſt 
pteafirly of all forts: © 
But white the powers K ridicule are 9 men- 
flared xs happily employed in laſhing error, and 
detecting abſurdities, we cannot help ſeeing with 
cohcerh, how often the wanton exuberance of 
wit thiſtle the proper object of ſatire, and, as 
in the Hands of Swift, bears down indiſcriminately 
things facred and profane. The ungovernable 
ſpirit of ſurcaſm carries away this otherwiſe great 
writer, not odly to attack the human inventions 
which have fullied the ſimplicity of religion, but 
his aim is offen raſhly taken at things of a more 
ſacred and reſpeEtable nature. It Teems to be a 
warit of due diſcrimination of the proper objeds 
of ridicule which runs with and debaſes the vein 
of exquifite wit and poignancy which ſo eminently | 
mark this fiogular man, The ſeverity of fate 
callic· humour is too often employed, inſtead of 


correCting 
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correcting the errors of mankind, againſt human 
nature itſelf, the portrait of which he takes every 
pL, of rendering dark and diſguſting, by 
the ſhades of his gloomy pencil. As nothing but 
what is corrigible is the proper object of ſatire; 
to depreciate and ſcoff at our ſpecies, is an exer- 
tion of talents which excites only averſion. Where 
we cannot amend, ridicule is moſt culpable. The 
beſt. of the French ſatiriſts ſeems to have run 


into the ſame error, without the incitement that 


Swift's diſappcinted feelings and habitual miſan- 
thropy might give him, in a piece ſtyled a Satire 
on Man, in which the force of wit and humour 
6 employed to undervalue the advantages of 
human reaſon, and fink the dignity of the ſpecies 
in its own eſtimation. Perhaps of all ſatirical 
writers, Voltaire affords the beſt example of the 
indiſcriminating violence of . capricious wit. A 
| Hoſt in himſelf, had his force been uniformly em- 
ployed on the ſide of virtue, it might. have been 
| happy for mankind. But enforced with all the 
ſtrength and brilliancy of ridicule, all the ſeduc- 
tion of language, his attacks are continually 
levelled againſt all that mankind have been ac- 
cuſtomed to reverence, all from which they have 
drawn comfort in the hour of diſtreſs; and to 
depreciate reaſon, to looſen the ties of ſociety, 
and  inculcate a ſyſtem not much better than 
Manicheiſm, ſeem but too much the intent o 


% 
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His ſatirical. pieces, the perverted effects of more 


various powers of mind than the world has often 


ſeen centered in any. individual. 

Another ſtriking abuſe of ſatire is, when into 
compoſitions of this kind the narrowneſs of preju- 
dice, or. the rancour of poets, is ſuffered to find 


its way. Perſonality changes the ſword of juſtice 


into the dagger of the aſſaſſin, while under the 


guidance of the ſpirit of party, wit and talents - 
are the proſtituted ſervants of fury or caprice. 


Much it is to be lamented that ſpots of this kind, 
ſhould have been ſuffered to ſully the manly ſeriſe 
and energy, which diſtinguiſh the writings of 
Churchill, or that the page of ſuch a writer 
ſhould have been defiled amongſt a thouſand 
beauties, with illiberal invectives againſt a parti- 
cular and devoted nation. 

But from inſtances of the perverſion of ſatire, 
let us turn to another field in which it is made uſe 
of with propriety and adyantage, the abuſe of 
human underſtanding. Political errors and the 
abſurdity and futility of the plans adopted by 
mankind in the_ general purſuit of happineſs, 
have, in their turns, felt the ſevere though ſalu- 
tary. ſtroke ; but the miſtaken uſe of ſcience and 
philoſophy has had all the force of wit directed 
againſt it. The way to true ſcience has always 


been ſteep and difficult: while a very few have 


been fortunate enough to attain the right path, 
__ _ thouſands 
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PRUFatids have WArkfered in the Criflels thktes of 
kiypethefis wid cohjeRtilte; dtHerSirl FRE begitmit 
of their purſuit have beet dan ande by the mi- 
- Hutiz of feafning, ad Exhidiiited' their whole pow- 
ers oh the ive igation of ries. T calt back 
the powers of the mind froth fe ſpecalatidh, and 
dire& them to more applicable fibvurs, the force 
\ of ridicuſe has been Teeefiftny' em Shoyed. Ber. 


has opined 810 1115 e Wande of 10 ü 


One of the firſt Fnglith pleted” of this 
25 a bock now almoſt forgotten, Was given to 
the world by the author, whs boaſts the intro- 
duckion of Engliſh ſatirical poetry, under the 
name of Mundus Alter & Idem. Thee folly and 
impertinence of learning, iff directed and abuſed, 
have been ſeverely expoſed | in a fictiticus Hiſtory 
of : an infatuated Man of Learning, by Arbuthnot 
and his | fliends. The ſequel of the hiſtory, which 
kiatter for à möck epic Goals, which ranks 
among the firſt of thoſe compoſitions. | 
To the extirpation of prejudices, however 
— * and national, ſatire has ſometimes been 
found adequate. The poem of Hudibras is known 
to have had a ſenſible effekt i in putting to flight 
the abſucdities which fanaticiſm and hypocriſy 


a period, 


— 
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a period, when an univerſal fury ſeemed diſ- 
perſed among the whole Spaniſh nation, an 
ingenious ſatire was able to infuſe a new turn of 
thinking. Reaſon and humanity in vain oppoſed 
themſelves to the barbarous prejudices which the 
depraved ideas of honour and gallantry had pro- 
duced; but we ſee the giant of falſe glory, who 
had ſo long bathed himſelf in the beſt blood of a 
nation, fall before the keenneſs of ſolemn irony. 
Cervantes wielded the arms of ridicule againſt the 


univerſal prepoſſeſſion, and from the time of the 


reception of this inimitable work, is nearly dated 
the beginning of a gradual extinction to thoſe 


illuſions which had reigned in the heated imagina- 


tions of a whole people, and deſolated a country 
of heroes. 
efficacy of ſatire when undebaſed by rancour and 
malignity, and under the guidance of juſtice, 
without which neither the charms of wit or energy 
of language can keep off contempt from the 
proſtituted miſter of calumny. There is un- 


fortunately too often a mean principle inherent . 


in the human breaſt, which is gratified by the 
expoſure of a character or detraction from known 
virtue; but it is above conſiderations like theſe, 
that true and genuine ſatire ever ſoars. 'The 
rage of party, the rancour of perſonality, the 
bitterneſs of malice, however dignified by wit, 
or pointed by ts exiſt but for the day 

N | which 


Such is the univerſal application and 
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which bears them, while a boldneſs in thecauſe 
of virtue, a generous indignation againſt vice, an 
- zcuteneſs and perſevergnce diſplayed in tracing 
guilt and folly through all their ſubterfuges, will 


give dignity and permanence to the honeſt endea- 
vours, of the good ſatireſt; and when the facts 


he ſtigmatizes are Groton and periſhed, will 
ſtill be able to hand him down, to the admiration 


and reſpect of ſucceeding ages. 
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